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New, Practical Ways to 
Banquet on a Budget with 


ARMOUR’S STAR LAMB 


TRADE MARK 


And Help America’s 
Health for Victory Program, Too! 











STAR LAMB 
SHOULDER ROAST 
Weighs about 4 pounds. Serves 2 
meals for 4 people. Best cooked 
as roast or pot roast, either bone 
in, or boneless stuffed and rolled. 


STAR LAMB SHANKS 
Weight about 1 pound each. 4 of 
them served individually make a 
substantial dinner. Delicious 
braised or stewed. Tasty in curry. 


GROUND LAMB 
1-1% pounds make flavorful pat- 
ties. Can be used as the basis for 
loaves, or for a delicious broiled 
dinner for four people. 


LAMB STEW 
Usually cut from breast, neck or 
shoulder. Two pounds needed for 
4 people. Serve stewed with vege- 
tables or dumplings. 


Teach the Facts About 


Lamb... 
And Help 


Uncle Sam! 


Remember that lamb . . . like 
other lean meats...is a good 
source of complete proteins, con- 
tains phosphorus, iron and copper, 
provides good amounts of Thiamine 
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and Riboflavin. Those are impor- 
tant things to consider when plan- 
ning meals right now, because 
America’s diet must be more bal- 
anced and nutritive than ever! 
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Make te 


ARMOUR’S 
Armour’s e 


Star ‘STAR 
Your Guide AR MOUR’S 


To Quality! < 


When you buy lamb... remember that you 
get more for your money with the top qual- 
ity brands, That’s why it’s a good idea to 
look for Armour’s Star, for that brand means 
lamb of U. S. Government Prime to Choice 
Quality. . . Lamb with firm, dull pink lean, 
hard white fat in abundance and pink-white 
bone... your buying guide to top-grade 
goodness! 


FREE! 
Your Copy of Our 
New Lamb Chart! 


Big, full color chart on Star 
Lamb cuts you'll want to know 
about. An easy way to learn 
how to buy lamb wisely and 
well! Send the coupon now, 
and get your chart with our 
compliments. 





Marie Gifford, Food Economics Department 
Armour and Company, U. S. Y., Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Miss Gifford: — 
Yes, I'd like a copy of your new Lamb Chart 
for classroom use. 
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HE thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics 
Association will be held in Boston, 
June 21 to 24. It will be a working 
convention for putting state associations 
and the national organization on an all- 
out wartime footing. 

It will also celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of one of the 
founders of the Association, Ellen H. 
Richards, pioneer home economist, and 
for years a teacher of chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Since the Association was founded in 
1908, it has grown to a membership of 
over 14,000 scattered through 51 affili- 
ated associations in the United States, 
Puerto Rico and Canada. Affiliated 
home economics student clubs in col- 
leges and high schools now total 2,300. 

Convention headquarters will be the 
Hotel Statler. Exhibits of commercial 
firms, of government and _ professional 
groups, and of departments, divisions, 
and committees of the Association will 
be featured as usual. Student Club 
headquarters will be the Brunswick 
Hotel. 

Dr. Gladys Branegan, dean of the 
Division of Household and Industrial 
Arts, Montana State College, Boze- 
man, is president of the Association. 
Mrs. Dora Lewis, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics of New York 


University, New York City, is chair- 









A master sergeant tells home economics teachers from Dutchess 


County, N. Y 


* 


how the Army prepares nutritious food in large 


quantities. The teachers are at chow in the mess hall of the Quarter- 
master Corps School for Bakers and Cooks at Governor’s Island, 
where they visited classrooms, kitchens, bakeries and commissaries 


man of the program committee. 

Caroline H. Wilson, assistant state 
supervisor of home economics, is presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Katherine L. 
Baker, head of the department of home 
economics in Medford High School, is 
chairman of local arrangements. Mrs. 
Annette Herr, state home demonstra- 
tion leader, Amherst, is on the pro- 
gram committee. 


As a part of the 1942 meeting of the 
National Education Association, the 
Department of Home Economics of 
the N.E.A. will hold its twelfth annual 
meeting in Denver on Monday after- 
noon, June 29; Tuesday afternoon, 
June 30; and Wednesday afternoon, 
July 1. The program will feature ur- 
gent problems in the field of home 
economics education in the _ public 
schools of the country. Interesting and 

(Continued on page 202) 


Dates to Remember 
May 1—Child Health Day. 


May 1 to 2—American Council on 
Education, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 2 to 9—Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress in Washington, 
D. C., at the call of the State 
Department of the United States. 

May 3 to 7—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

May 4 to 6—Institute for Education 
by Radio, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

May 10—Mother’s Day. 

May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 

May 30—Decoration Day. 

June 21 to 25—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston. 

June 28 to July 2—National Educa- 
tion Association Convention, Denver. 






















School, Stockton, California. 


of this issue. 


Prize Photo for May 


The contrast of light and shadow makes this photo of a college 
girl sewing on children’s overalls for the Red Cross a winner, Care- 
ful placement of a reflected photoflood lamp centers attention on 
the subject’s work—home economics in action, 


A Dallmeyer camera (6.3 lens) was used for this study which 
One photoflood was placed at four 
feet. The camera lens opening was 8 F; the time, 1/25 second. 


was made indoors at 2:00 p.m. 


The winner of this month’s prize of $2.00 is Bernice Band 
Darley, Professor of Home Economics, Stockton Junior High 
Mrs. Darley also took the photos 
accompanying her article, “Snap Judgment, 


” 


starting on page 179 
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lihat type of Rayon 


IS MOST LIKE WOOL? 


Du Pont Aids answer vital Rayon Questions 
such as this from a Consumer Point of View 


Rayon knowledge helps the nation’s clothes con- 
servation program—increases comfort and econ- 
omy. For rayon and rayon mixtures with wool or 
cotton must now fill an increased share of the 
nation’s clothing needs. 


Have you planned rayon lessons as part of 
your current courses in personal development, 
sewing, buying, designing, or home management? 
Whether you plan to cover the subject briefly 
or in full detail, you’ll find the Du Pont Rayon 
teaching aids valuable, graphic, and complete. 
For convenience in ordering material, turn to the 


coupon section, or write w ss 
~~ S 
>) 


i 
directly to Du Pont Rayon. RAN 


“Cus at OFF 





DU PONT EDUCATIONAL AIDS COVER BOTH RAYON YARNS AND FABRICS 
“wa : 








THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 
Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35” x 23", 
mounted and varnished to prevent curling or 
soil. For teachers in high schools and colleges. 





TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


New! “Facts about Fabrics,” a basic 
story of fabrics—their yarns, construc- 
tions, dyes and finishes. Running time, 
26 minutes, 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. 





BOOKLET for STUDENTS 


Top booklet, “Facts about Fabrics,” 
condenses the information shown in the 
newest Du Pont fabric film. 20 pages 
with illustrations. 





“Fashion’s Favorite” is the Du Pont 
motion picture that shows what rayon 





is, how it is made, and its principal char- DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS — Leer? - a — — 
a isti > . illustrated booklet that tells the story o 
ae aa _— a consumer angle - 16mm. This fact book is for teachers in high schools and rayon yarns and how they are made. 
or 35 mm. Running time 33 minutes. colleges only. Complete information about rayon ‘ ; 

Du Pont supplies the film only. from yarn production to consumer use. 20 pages, {hove booklets are free in limited quanti 
Projector and operator are not furnished. well illustrated, Stiff covers are lacquered, ties for student distribution. 


















RAYON DIVISION, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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BANANAS..: natural sweetener 


@ One fully ripe banana (yellow peel, flecked with 
brown), average size, contains the equivalent of 4 
to 5 level teaspoons granulated sugar—as follows: 













4.6% dextrose . . « « + 
3.6% levulose . . . + - Total sugars 20.4% 
12.2% sucrose. « 6 « « « \ 


PLUS 
Vitamin A. « « © « 
Vitamin B; (Thiamin). . 


. 52-67 Micrograms 
Vitamin G (Riboflavin) . . 
e 


« « 110 Micrograms 
e « « 75 Milligrams 
12.5-13.7 Milligrams 


Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . 


310-420 International Units 
Vitamin C . . « 2 « « . 


PLUS 
il Essential Minerals .. . « « #20 Calories 


He He xe 









Yp OF 1 BANANA 
CONTAINS 2 70 242 

















VITAMINS AND BD 
MINERALS, TOO/ y WILK 


FREE CLASSROOM MATERIAL! Eanana MVUME- Shrke 






























Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. PHE 542 (290 CALORIES) 
. . . . * 

Please send me for use in home economics instruction 1 fully ripe banana 1 cup COLD milk 
your material on Study of the Banana: OA colored Wall *Use fully ripe banana... peel well flecked with brown 
Chart, 26” x 40"; 0 A Teacher’s Manual ; Copies a 1, 7 : 
Student’s Manual. Peel banana. Slice into a bowl and beat with electric 
- mixer or rotary egg beater until smooth and creamy. 
pene? Add milk and mix thoroughly. Serve COLD. Makesa 

ii ghiy 
School Position 10 to 12 ounce drink. 
Street Address NOTE: If electric drink mixer, which crushes fruit while mixing, 
City State is used, break banana into mixer cup, add milk and mix. Add ice 
UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. eres Setore sntmng,  cesteed. 
be Banana Milk Shake is only one of the many new uses for Bananas. 
= eo eT | A A A OT a a 
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Shs History Kepeat 4 


Lulu G. Graves, Consulting Dietitian and 


Educational Advisor to PRACTICAL HOME EcoNomMIcs 





N 1917 dietetics, the first branch of specialization in home economics, was confined to 

hospitals, and all women engaged in this work were hospital dietitians. They were 
relatively few in number, and they had less training and experience for the new undertak- 
ing than we like to remember today. 

Only a few hospital authorities and medical men considered dietetics of any impor- 
tance; the majority ignored it. Some hospitals, however, had well established dietary de- 
partments and recognized their value. Apparently some one in authority in the Army also 
understood the importance of diet, for each medical unit which went overseas included one 
or more dietitians. 

This incursion of hospital dietary departments handicapped the institutions which had 
come to depend upon their dietitians. At the same time many other hospitals began to 
realize their need for workers with a scientific knowledge of food. Unfortunately, there 
were not enough trained dietitians to fill the breach, and the increased demands made 
matters worse. 

The dietitians remaining in this country were widely scattered but they promptly 
joined forces for mutual aid. They exchanged recipes for substitute foods and ideas for 
getting work done with inefficient and insufficient personnel. At first this was done by cor- 
respondence. Later more concrete results were attained at a three-day meeting. 

It was at this meeting that the American Dietetic Association was born. And from 
that point the profession began a steady, vigorous growth. In a short time courses for 
training student dietitians were inaugurated in a number of leading hospitals, and a few 
subjects pertinent to dietetics were offered in college courses. 

That was 25 years ago. Today, through continuous growth, dietetics has attained the 
dignity of a valued science with branches of specialization extending from the produc- 
tion of better foods to their use for optimal health and for diet therapy. 

Thousands of women and men are now joining forces to disseminate nutrition knowl- 
edge and to search for further facts. Among those working for improved food habits are 
dietitians, nutritionists, home economists, doctors, scientists and writers. Their emphasis 
is on what may be done with foods to promote better health and greater vigor for the 
human race. 

The unforeseen and widespread interest in nutrition that has been stimulated during 
the past few months again finds us unable to meet the demands for trained personnel. 
But nutrition is not the whole story in 1942. To our promotion of intelligent food habits 
we must add principles of living based on moderation and useful activities which may 
he translated into satisfying human values. In the coming years the urgency for adjust- 
ments to a new way of living will be greater than we can now foresee. 

It is a happy thought that, though the immediate future appears dark, the realization 
of past accomplishments and the possibilitics for further achievement augur eventual 
betterment. Once again the momentum of life is accelerating and, in the coming years, the 
broadening of our horizons may equal, if not exceed, our growth since 1917. 
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For High School Youth 


By Ormsbee W. Robinson 


Executive Director, Associated Junior Work Camps 
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N our cities, our towns and in the countryside there is 

work to be done, socially useful work, but funds and 

time are often lacking. The volunteer work camp 
movement is one way in which many American youth have 
responded to meet neglected social needs. Groups of work 
campers have built dams to stem the ravages of erosion, 
have reconstructed old barns and houses to provide recre- 
ational facilities for settlement house camps and rural com- 
munities, have participated in rural cooperative develop- 
ments, have helped to repair schools, have organized and 
run nursery and play groups in cities and in migratory 
labor camps. Teachers, ministers, college and graduate 
students, and older high school students, people of all na- 
tionalities, creeds and races, have joined in these volun- 
teer efforts to improve the possibilities for a better way of 
life both for themselves and for those with whom they 
have worked. 

The value of a work camp is more than the work ex- 
perience. The work is rather the way in which the larger 
and more inclusive goals of our democratic faith can best 
be communicated and understood. The purpose of the work 
is always to enhance life, not to restrict or destroy it. The 
way in which the work is done leads to participation in the 
life of the community and thus to further mutual under- 
standing and trust among groups of different backgrounds, 
occupations and interests. Finally, the sharing of the respon- 
sibilities for the work and for the maintenance and leisure- 
time activities of the group develops a capacity to live 
simply and cooperatively. 

Work camps are one way in which high school youth can 
perform significant and useful activities this summer. ‘The 
war has created new needs and underscored the importance 
of established social services. After years of depression 
youth suddenly finds itself in demand. What can it do? 
What should it do? 

The Food for Victory program offers the most wide- 
spread opportunities. Hands are needed for planting, for 
cultivation of crops, for harvesting. Farm families can use 
the assistance of young girls in their homes so that the farm 
women can be released for more highly skilled work. Com- 
munity canning projects can and should be organized in 
many areas. 

Equally important is the need for child care programs. 
The need is especially critical in defense areas, but in every 
city, town and village a constructive program for children 
can contribute to the health and stamina of our population. 
Trained workers, of course, are necessary, but older high 
school boys and girls can offer invaluable assistance. Sum- 
mer camps are calling for their services in various capacities. 
In this area particularly, the school can take the lead, not 
only providing the trained personnel but also organizing 
pre-service training for the young people interested in serv- 
ing in this way. 

Some of the work camps being organized for high school 
groups this summer include farmwork and child care as part 
of their work program. For example, in the Town of 
Ledyard, Connecticut, a group of twenty boys and girls will 


High school boys and girls at a junior work camp in 
Mountainville, N. Y., renovate a farm house to be 
used as a hostel for children from New York settle- 
ments. Campers pay their own expenses, work 6 or 
7 hours a day at the camp, in the community, or on 
local farms, for 8 weeks ~-Photograph by Robert Haas 
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make their headquarters in the Congregational parsonage. 
The old barn will be converted into a boys’ dormitory, 
kitchen and dining room, and the girls will take over the 
wing of the farm house. They will work with a staff of 
three or four adults. Under the direction of a cook-dieti- 
tian they will help prepare, cook and serve all their meals 
and, of course, do their own housekeeping. 

Their major work projects will include work on neigh- 
boring farms for which they will be paid, the organization 
and operation of a play school in one section of the town 
under the guidance of the local Parents and Teachers As- 
sociation and a trained member of the work camp staff, 
and the further renovation of the barn so that when they 
leave it can serve as a youth hostel and local youth 
center.* 

Such a camp requires more elaborate planning than per- 
haps you are able to carry out at this time. The group does 
not have to be so large. Often projects can be found in 
one’s own community so that the group can live at home. 
The important thing is to have a project that is socially 
useful, the purpose of which the young people understand 
and accept as their own, and which is possible for them to 
achieve with some measure of success. It should provide 
for their own development so that in the process they are 
more self-reliant, more sensitive to human needs, and thus 
more capable of helping to build a better world. 


* The project described is one of the projects of the Associated Junior 
Work Camps, 33 Central Park West, New York. This organization will 
be glad to make available to you its own experiences with work camps 
and to assist groups in any way it can te organize projects of their own. 








re elt & at Prices 


By Faith M. Williams, Chief of Cost of Living Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
From a Speech at the Victory Forum,* Philadelphia, Pa. 


LL OF US are aware that when 
we go to market today our 
dollar buys less than it did for- 

merly. When the many things which 
go into the family budget of the aver- 
age city family are added together the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost of liv- 
ing index shows that living costs in 
American cities were 14 per cent high- 
er in February 1942 than in August 
1939. That is, for every dollar spent 
by moderate-income urban families in 
late summer of 1939 it was necessary 
to spend $1.14 in February 1942. That 
means that a family living on $2,500 a 
year would have to spend almost $30 
a month more in February 1942 if they 
were to buy the same things that they 
did in the summer of 1939. 

Thirty dollars a month can represent 
a substantial proportion of the monthly 
rent; it can go a long way towards buy- 
ing a new suit for the head of the fam- 
ily; it can represent any number of 
things which are important to us in 


terms of every day living. Certainly, 


therefore, consumers have a very good 
reason to be concerned about prices. 

Because prices are so important to 
us, we should be aware of what factors 
have pushed them up and we should 
give thought to what trend they may be 
expected to take in the future. And 
we must consider how we can preserve 
an adequate standard of living in face 
OF ADORNS DUCE. os 50 0604s eds 

I would like to consider prices in 
terms of three major divisions of the 
budget — food, clothing and household 
furnishings, which the family buys from 
the typical retail distributor. 

First, to have a look at food prices. 
Our food production in 1941 was phe- 
nomenal, but despite this fact food 
prices rose throughout the year. The 
food bill of the average American city 
family on February 17, 1942 was 17 per 
cent above the 1935-39 average, and 25 


*The Philadelphia Victory Forum was held 
for the purpose of “bringing together in joint 
session on a fifty-fifty basis Consumers and 
Retailers, to solve their mutual problems and 
to bring about a mutual understanding between 
buyer and seller.”’ This initial meeting was so 
successful that another Forum is being planned 
for a later date. 
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per cent above the relatively low level 
of August 1939, the month before the 
outbreak of war in Europe, as com- 
pared with an increase of 23 per cent 
in a comparable period of the last war. 

A number of factors have contributed 
to this rise. With increased incomes, 
American families were buying more 
food and particularly more meats, 
fruits and dairy products than in the 
thirties. A shortage of boats con- 
tributed to the price increases of foods 
which we import. The Army was mak- 
ing large purchases for men in the train- 
ing camps and the Federal government 
was buying food at prices intended to 
encourage production to be shipped un- 
der the Lend-Lease program......... 

The job which we face as consumers 
is to plan nutritionally adequate diets 
which will be less expensive than the 
meals we have formerly served our 
families. 

In this respect, we can take advan- 
tage of the tremendous advance that 
has been made in the nutritional field 
since the last war. Today we are faced, 
just as we were in the years between 
1914 and 1917, with the need to read- 
just our food consumption habits. We 
are much better equipped for this task 
today than we were then, because we 
know a great deal more about our own 
food needs and more about the content 
of the different kinds of food Americans 









eat than we did in 1917....... acne 

When we come to clothing, we find 
that prices have not risen quite as much 
in the first two years of this World 
War as in the first two years of the 
last war. The increase was 18.3 per 
cent from August 15, 1939, to Febru- 
ary 15, 1941, as compared to almost 18 
per cent in the comparable period of the 
first World War. 

I have mentioned increased consump- 
tion as one reason for price increases. 
Let us, therefore, take a look at what 
has happened in the wool field. There 
was a record production of woolen 
cloth in the United States in 1941. 
More raw wool was consumed by mills 
in the first three-quarters of 1941 than 
in the entire year 1940. It is estimated 
that mill consumption of wool in 1941 
was twice as great as the average for 
the last 10 years. An important part of 
the 1941 production went into uniforms 
for the United States Army, but buying 
for civilian use was very large. As you 
know, Army needs in 1942 and the pos- 
sible reduction of wool imports reyuires 
reduction in wool consumption for civ- 
ilian clothing in the second quarter ot 
1942 to 10 to 20 per cent of the 1941 
consumption. 

Increased consumption — particularly 
in order to meet the needs of our fight- 
ing forces—has also had its effects in 
other aspects of the textile field. All 
silk and much nylon have been diverted 
to war uses and probably an increasing 
amount of rayon will be used for mili- 
tary purposes. Textiles for the army 

(Continued on page 195) 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food Clothing 
Oe | ee 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941 ........ 97.8 100.7 
PRDEURTY ines ceccceee 97.9 100.4 
SOMES oi ce oie0 de = *8e> 98.4 102.1 
ANTE G25 wis eats vis Ni 100.6 102.4 
TREE 102.1 102.8 
BE et aie asp 45.0 0c <5 105.9 103.3 
BOD as Ashish y's os a4 5's 106.7 104.8 
EL iresah +6 <i 108.0 106.9 
BENtEMIGET xn. oes vec 110.8 110.8 
LO a eee fee 111.6 112.6 
IEE 5:0 sce seem 113.1 113.8 
cee eI Eee 113.1 114.8 
January, 1942. ........ 116.2 115.7 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 


Fuel, Ice House Total 

& Elec- Furn- Cost of 

Rent tricity ishings Misc. Living 
104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 98.6 
105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 100.8 
105.1 100.6 100.4 101.9 100.8 
105.1 100.7 101.6 101.9 101.2 
105.4 101.0 102.4 102.2 102.2 
105.7 101.1 103.2 102.5 102.9 
105.8 101.4 105.3 103.3 104.6 
106.1 102.3 107.4 103.7 105.3 
106.3 103.2 108.9 104.0 106.2 
106.8 103.7 112.0 105.0 108.1 
107.5 104.0 114.4 106.9 109.3 
107.8 104.0 115.6 107.4 110.2 
108.2 104.1 116.8 107.7 110.5 
108.4 104.2 117.8 108.3 111.9 


—AGMA News Flashes 
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Quick-change artist: unhitch 
grippers, walk out in culottes 


esigned 


or 


Defense 


HEN young women assume heavy duty on the defense front, one of their 

first thoughts is, “What shall I wéar?” Clothes on hand won’t do, some- 

how. They want an outfit that will take an unmerciful beating, require 
minimum care and still make them look both smart and attractive. That’s a lot 
to ask of any outfit! 

The nation’s leading clothes designers already have worked out countless solu- 
tions of this sartorial problem for women of different ages. The Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. $. Department of Agriculture, has designed a complete wardrobe 
for the defense worker, from coverette to laboratory dress. But among the cutest 
and cleverest yet offered are a set of work clothes created by a group of young 
women who are themselves students at the Traphagen School of Fashion, N.Y.C. 

Clothes were designed for everything from factory jobs to feminine K.P. duty. 
Fabrics were tough as you please—gabardine, denim, percale, poplin, chambray. 
Devoid of extra buttons, flaps or doodads, garments were streamlined for maxi- 
mum utility and minimum upkeep. 

The collection included time-saving convertible outfits such as the gabardine 
slack suit illustrated at top left. This gay deceiver can be quickly transformed into 
a culottes suit by unfastening the grippers and removing the trouser bottoms. 

A blue poplin jumper dress, pictured above, was offered as a coverall for 
kitchen work, light gardening and household jobs. Special feature is a well-fitted 
cross-over front which may be fastened with ties to avoid use of metal closures. 

For the outdoor worker, the Traphagen students designed the slack suit of 
aviation blue poplin shown at the right. It is said that once a woman feels that 
her clothes are really “right” she can forget about them and do a good job. The 
determined face of this poultry farm worker shows that she is doing just that. 
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At Top—The poplin jumper for 
lighter jobs is as durable as it is 
devastating. The young woman 
directly above, gripping her 
chicken wire, is comfortably 
garbed in poplin slacks, free 
action blouse and sturdy shoes 
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MERICA is now at war. So 

let us consider the all-important 

subject of food supplies. Have 
we the necessary food to give America 
a nutritious diet? The answer is yes 
—with certain qualifications. 

The American food industry is mo- 
bilized for war. More acreage is de- 
voted to essential food stuff than ever 
before in the history of our country. 
The food processors are producing fin- 
ished materials on a far greater scale 
than ever before and, except for the 
hazards of war, there could be no doubt 
as to America’s adequate supply of 
food for its own needs. 

But there are several unknown fac- 
tors. First, it is impossible to predict 
weather conditions during the harvest- 
ing season. Second, there is the ques- 
tion of labor. The war called many 
of our young men off the farms into 
service. The high wages paid by in- 
dustry in war production have drawn 
many laborers from the farm. So, there 
may be an acute shortage of farm labor 
this year. It is too early to predict 
just how serious the effect of this man- 
power shortage will be. Third, there 
is the transportation problem. We do 
not know how many railroad cars will 
be available for food shipment, and 
we cannot tell how seriously our sup- 
plies from outside areas will be cur- 
tailed because of shipping losses at sea. 
Another unpredictable factor in the 
supply picture is the amount of food 
it will be necessary for America to ship 
abroad under lend-lease. 

As far as we are able to judge now, 
however, the vastly expanded food pro- 
duction machinery of the country will 
be in a position to keep America so 
amply supplied with the necessary foods 
that we need have no fear that the 
National Nutrition Program will be 
hampered in any way for lack of the 
basic foods. 


Prices 


Coupled with the food supply prob- 
lem, is the question of rising prices. 
While it is true that the over-all price 
of food has advanced since the outbreak 
of war, the important thing to remem- 
ber is that food prices are under control. 
There has been no speculation, no 


eed ina Whar Economy 


By Paul Willis, President, Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America 
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plunging in the commodity markets and 
there have been no “jumpy”’ prices. 

This means that prices have risen as 
a result of the steady pressure of other 
economic factors. Let’s consider for a 
moment how the price of an article 
is determined. The price of an article 
represents the total of the costs of 
the ingredients which go into the make- 
up of the finished product. Three im- 
portant and currently fluctuating items 
are—labor, farm prices and taxes. 

Let’s look at what has happened to 
these items. Since 1939, farm prices 
have advanced 51 per cent, wages paid 
to labor have gone up 28 per cent and 
taxes have gone up about 125 per cent. 
These three factors make up a very 
important part of the cost of an article. 
Notwithstanding these huge advances, 
retail food prices have advanced only 
16.8 per cent above the 1935-39 av- 
erage. 

One reason for confidence that food 
prices will not get out of line is the 
fact that price ceilings are being im- 
posed on all commodities which show 
a tendency to become jumpy. This is 
a great improvement over conditions 
in the last war. Just as soon as any 
commodity, such as sugar, gets out of 
line, a ceiling is imposed which pre- 
vents a run-away in that commodity. 
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The danger is that when the price of 
one commodity gets out of line, it is 
apt to upset the normal prices of other 
commodities. 


Quality 


As you know, the food industry has 
been hit by many severe restrictions in 
recent months. The order limiting the 
use of tin for food packaging and the 
order restricting the use of sugar and 
rubber will cause many radical changes 
in the manufacturers’ methods of doing 
business. But there is one thing of which 
you can be perfectly sure—and that is 
that the manufacturers will maintain 
the same high standard of quality which 
they have established throughout the 
years. Should the manufacturers be 


_forced to use substitutes, they will in- 


sist upon substitutes of such high stand- 
ard that the quality of the finished 
product will not be lowered. Nation- 
ally advertised brands have built their 
great consumer acceptance on the fact 
that their brand names represent a 
uniform high standard of quality. You 
can count on it, that no manufacturer 
will sacrifice his valuable reputation on 
some inferior substitute. 

The foods you buy may appear in a 
new dress, the package may not be 
as familiar as the old one, but the food 
inside will be as familiar and as good 
as it has always been. 


National Nutrition Program 


During the past few months the 
AGMA working with Harry Hough- 
ton, Merchandising Consultant to Paul 
V. McNutt, has worked out a formula 
for Government-industry cooperation 
on the development of a program which 
will make available to the great mass 
of American people the fundamental 
facts on nutrition. 

It has been our aim to develop a nu- 
trition program which would be so sim- 
ple and understandable that it would 
be grasped quickly by every housewife 
in the country. It has been our feeling 
that for general consumer purposes 


(Concluded on page 193) 
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¢4 LANT a garden that will 

provide for your family 

generously the coming 
year. Then conserve the fruits 
and vegetables for the long months 
which follow the growing season, 
using whichever method is most 
practical for your home equip- 
ment.” 

This was the keynote of the con- 
servation training school held at the 
State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, on March 11, 12 
and 13, as an initial feature of the 
state-wide Victory Gardens Program. 

The school was attended by 147 ex- 
tension agents and leaders representing 
51 counties in New York State. They 
came to review sound methods for 
conserving the products of planned 
Victory Gardens in their counties. 

Brining 

Dr. Carl S. Pederson from the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva, New York, demonstrated the 
making of sauerkraut, using home 
equipment. He emphasized three points 
that require careful attention for pro- 
ducing a superior product—salt, tem- 
perature and the cover on the con-. 
tainer. Each of these was discussed 
while two students filled a ten gallon 
stone jar with layers of shredded cab- 
bage and salt tamped down with a 
large wooden mallet. The tamping 
should be light but firm, forcing out the 
air but not bruising the cabbage. Be- 
fore the jar was filled the salt caused 
the juice to flow from the cabbage, 
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Victory Gardens Products 


By Lillian Shaben, Extension Specialist in Foods and Nutrition 


and by the time the jar was filled the 
juice covered the cabbage. 

It took 32 pounds of shredded cab- 
bage to fill the jar. With this was 
used 10.4 ounces of salt. To get the 
correct proportion of salt, it is neces- 
sary to know the weight of cabbage 
required to fill the jar. A simple meth- 
od is to weigh the jar; then weigh the 
jar filled with water. The difference 
is the weight of cabbage needed. From 
2 to 2%4% salt by weight results in 
the best product. If too little salt is 
used soft or slimy kraut results. Un- 
even salting causes dark spots in the 
kraut. 

In reply to a question, Dr. Pederson 
said that the entire container should be 
filled and covered in one day to prevent 
imperfect fermentation. 

After packing, a clean muslin cloth 
was placed over the cabbage and on this 
was laid a circular wooden cover with 
a hole in the center. On this wooden 
cover, cut to fit the inside of the jar 


A foods preservation laboratory group working at Cornell University under the direction of Dr, Jeannette Beyer McCay 


rather loosely, was placed a weight 
just heavy enough to sink the cover 
until it touched the surface of the brine. 
The brine should not come over the 
top of the board. As more brine forms, 
the weight should be lessened in order 
to keep the cover just touching the 
brine. A glass jug filled with water 
makes a good weight because the water 
can be poured out as the weight needs 
adjusting. 

Sauerkraut should be fermented for 
about six weeks in a cool place (55- 
60°F.). At about 70°F., with 72°F. 
as the “absolute maximum,” the fer- 
mentation will take approximately four 
weeks, but the product is inferior. If 
the temperature is below 55°F., the 
fermentation will take all winter. 

After fermentation, the kraut may 
be canned. This process is easy: heat 
the kraut to between 165° and 170°F., 
place in clean jars, seal and invert. 

There is no loss of vitamin C dur- 
ing fermentation because CO: retards 








its destruction. But if sauerkraut 
stands after fermentation vitamin C is 
lost. When the kraut is canned, about 
1/3 of the vitamin C is destroyed. 


Preserving Juices 


The home preparation of fruit and 
vegetable juices was discussed and dem- 
onstrated by Dr. Donald K. Tress- 
ler, Mr. Clarence DuBois and Dr. 
Pederson. 

“Fruit juices are classified according 
to the amount of suspended matter 
which they contain,” said Dr. Tress- 
ler. “Clear juices, such as clarified 
cherry and apple juice, contain none. 
Cloudy or ‘natural juices’ contain fine- 
ly divided portions of the fruit in sus- 
pension. Pulpy juices, such as tomato, 
contain much of the pulp.” 

Natural and pulpy juices can be 
prepared with the usual household 
equipment. Natural juice is extracted 
by pressing mashed, ground or crushed 
fruit in “jelly bags.” Pulpy juice 
can be made by forcing the fruit or 
vegetable through a fine metal sieve, 
thus removing the seeds, skins and 
fibrous substance. Fruit juices are 
easily oxidized so each step in their 
preservation should be carried on with 
as little delay as possible. 

Usually juices are extracted cold 
from the crushed fruit or vegetables. 
Raspberries, cranberries and strawber- 
ries give a superior product if the juice 
is extracted after they have been frozen 
and thawed. Grapes are heated to 
140° to 150°F. before pressing to ob- 
tain a better color and a larger yield. 

The extracted fruit and vegetable 
juices may be preserved either by freez- 
ing or by heat sterilization. 

For freezing, the juices should be 
cooled to 55°F. or lower before pour- 
ing into containers. The jars should 
be filled only nine-tenths full to allow 
for expansion during freezing. The 
storage temperature in a locker plant, 
or in a farm freezing cabinet, should 
be kept below 5°F. 

All kinds of juices may be preserved 
by heat sterilization. This kills the 
organisms which may spoil the prod- 
uct and makes inactive the natural 
enzymes. It is not necessary to boil 
fruit or acid vegetable juices in order 
to preserve them. They may be pas- 


teurized in a large double boiler by 
heating rapidly to 165° to 170°F. If 
raised above 170°F., a “cooked” flavor 
results and juice is lost. “180°F. is 
absolutely the top limit,” said Dr. 
Tressler, “except for tomato juice 


which is heated to 190°F.” After 












Pressure cookers for canning non-acid foods, and the boiling water 
bath for acid foods were demonstrated at the conservation training 
school by Inez Prudent, extension specialist in foods and nutrition 


sterilization, juices should be poured 
into hot, sterile glass jars and sealed 
immediately. 

Non-acid vegetable juices must be 
processed by heating. After raising 
to 190°F. they are poured into steri- 
lized containers, partly sealed and then 
processed in a pressure cooker for 20 
to 30 minutes at 10 pounds pressure. 
The seal is then completed. 

Fruit and vegetable juices, both 
pasteurized and processed, should be 
stored in a cold dry cellar or room. 


Dehydrating and Freezing 


Dehydrating was defined as the dry- 
ing of foods by artificial means. A 
dryer, built according to directions 
given in the U.S.D.A. bulletin No. 
984, Farm and Home Drying, was 
recommended for home use. 

The preservation of fruits and vege- 
tables by freezing was discussed and 
demonstrated in detail. Fruits were 
washed and sliced, as for the table. 
Sugar was added, partly for flavor but 
mainly to form a syrup coating on the 
fruit to exclude the air. Corn syrup 
could be used in the place of sugar. 

Vegetables were carefully washed, 
then immersed in rapidly boiling water. 
This blanching process, for the pur- 
pose of inactivating the enzymes, was 
timed most carefully. In the prepara- 
tion of broccoli each pound was im- 
mersed in at least a gallon of water. 
Then a sieve full of broccoli was lifted 
from the boiling water and imme- 


diately immersed in the coldest water 
obtainable, preferably 50°F. or lower. 
When cooled to 61°F. or lower the 
broccoli was drained, packed immedi- 
ately into moisture proof cartons and 
placed in the freezer. 


Storage 


Dr. Hans Platenius from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture described in detail 
the most successful methods of com- 
mon storage for fruits and vegetables. 
“In common storage,” he said, “no 
artificial means of preservation is used. 
It is practical because it is cheap, 
simple, and the preparation of vege- 
tables comes only when meals are being 
prepared. It is relatively good for vita- 
min preservation, too, because like hi- 
bernating bears the life processes of 
the stored vegetables are greatly slowed 
down.” 

Outdoor pit storage and indoor cel- 
lar storage are the most inexpensive 
and practical methods for New York 
farmers. The vegetables keep in good 
condition if the following principles 
are observed: 

1. Low temperature (from 30° to 
40°F.). 

2. High humidity. The higher it is 
the slower the loss of moisture. It is 
easier to maintain high humidity when 
the temperature is low. The fluctuation 
of temperature in most cellars is un- 
desirable. Humidity can be too high, 
however. Do not have condensation 


(Concluded on page 202) 
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Snap 4 udgment 


By Bernice Band Darley, Professor of Home Economics 


Stockton Junior College, Stockton, California 


FTER you have learned how 
to take good photos*, it is of 
primary importance to learn 
what to take, when and where. Unlike 
news photographers, the home econo- 
mist is not given assignments to cover 
fire, flood or bathing beauties. Her 
photographic work is purely optional, 
motivated to a large extent by the de- 
sire to have a pictorial record for fu- 
ture use. With a wide range of sub- 
ject matter and special or extra-cur- 
ricular events to choose from, the teach- 
er, realizing the value of visual aids, 
gradually develops might be 
termed snap judgment. 
This judgment develops through a 


what 


combination of many things. Naturally, 


the teacher’s background, training and 
interests are A nursery 
school director will automatically be 
on the alert for opportunities to get 
photographs which show the growth 


foremost. 


* Practical Home Economics, November, 
1941, pages 376, 377 and 378. 


and development of her young charges. 
The nutrition specialist will be just 
as anxious to record the effects of ex- 
perimental diets on rats. ‘The cloth- 
ing teacher may feel that a pnotograph 
can be used to show pupils how they 
look and stand when off guard. The 
teaching training supervisor may use 


photography to bring out the good 
points of teaching or the mistakes 
made by trainees. Mary Blodgett, 


Connecticut State Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Homemaking and an Educa- 
tional Advisor to PracticAL HomME 
Economics, has_ used taken 
while teachers were at work as the 
Such snaps 


photos 


basis for group discussion. 
show clearly how a teacher may be 
succeeding or failing in her job. <A 
textile teacher may use illustrations of 
Persian or India prints to aid in pre- 
senting the back- 
ground of fabrics, particularly when 
the fabrics are costly or not available. 

The availability or lack of adequate 


development and 


Good snap judgment involves a knowledge of sound pictorial design, 
an appreciation of simplicity, selective choice of subject matter, 
awareness of possibilities for human interest and significant action, 
and a plan for use. 





How-to-do photos offer wide opportunities 














Plan a picture-making program 
for your summer vacation, A 
snap like this adds interest to 
your unit on period architecture 


illustrative material is another factor 

which affects the teacher’s choice and 

judgment in taking photos. A professor 

at Oregon State College, teaching a 

unit in housing, found that students 

had noticed neither the housing con- 
ditions nor the fine examples of tra- 
ditionary styles throughout the state. 

Short trips from Corvallis provided a 

wealth of photographic material. And, 

with growing interest, she spent a 

large part of the summer traveling 

throughout both Oregon and Washing- 
ton to snap houses, old and new. Her 
advice to all would-be Margaret 

Bourke Whites is: 

1. Plan an itinerary but change it if 
you hear of anything interesting 
along the way. 

2. Consult the WPA historical state 
survey or the state guide book. 

3. When you reach a town, visit the 
local library—even small settlements 
show evidence of Carnegie’s gener- 
osity. You'll find books now out of 
print and clippings from the “Daily 
Bugle” which are invaluable. 

4. Visit the town museum no matter 
how woebegone it looks. 

5. Almost every community has a self- 
appointed historian, so talk with the 
old timers. They’ve a fund of 
knowledge not found elsewhere. 

6. Allow enough time to study the sub- 
ject so that you can take it in the 
best light and at the right angle. 

7. Talk with the owners or occupants 
of the houses you photograph, and al- 


(Concluded on page 198) 
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Hand-carved basswood coaster 


<4 T’S easy; all you have to do is 
How many times 
And how 
many times you’ve found yourself in- 


know how.” 

you've heard that! 
volved in complicated patterns, ex- 
pensive tools and yards of string or 
tubes and tubes of paints! But chip 
carving is easy. Knowing how is what 
makes it easy, for once you’ve made 
sure of where to cut, the clear-cut carv- 
ing comes with practice. 

Chip carving is a form of wood 
carving in which you carve geometric 
designs based on a triangle. You may 
plan your design on circles, squares, 
triangles, ovals, rectangles or whatever 
suits your fancy, but these must be 
broken down into triangles, one angle 
of which is larger than a right angle. 


Making the straight cut 


Chip Caring 15 Easy 


By Beatrice Burany 





Art Instructor, Milwaukee Vocational School, Wisconsin 


Your tool is a single-edged razor blade. 
In planning your design keep in mind 
the fact that you are working on wood, 
that small cuts are easier to make 
than large ones and that your first 
article should be simple in design. 
Whether you are thinking of home 
accessories or bridge prizes or just a 
hobby that is useful as well as fun, 
chip carving offers enough possibilities 
to tempt any imagination. You can carve 
something as small as a pin box or as 
large as a chest. And for variety there 
are plates, cheese trays, candlesticks, 
coasters, salad forks and spoons from 
the 5 and 10 cent store, candy bowls, 
guest books and snapshot books, music 
boxes and even end tables or coffee 
tables. Just be sure that the first pieces 
you plan to carve are made of bass- 
wood which is the easiest wood to chip 
carve. After you have practiced on sev- 
eral small basswood articles, you can 
try mahogany or black walnut. But, if 





Making the slanting cut 


you try to carve hard wood, you must 
have a tool stronger than a razor blade 
—perhaps a power hack saw blade 
broken off and ground down. 

When you have chosen the article 
you would like to carve, plan your 
design on paper to fit the article to 
be carved. You may choose a border 
design, a center design, a combination 
of border and center designs, or an 
all-over pattern. Make your large 
divisions of space and gradually work 
down to the small triangles, keeping 
in mind that your tool is a razor blade 
and that your design is limited only to 
the tool you use and to your skill in 


carving. It is more satisfactory to 


- carve a small box or something that 


is flat for the first piece so that you 
can finish it quickly. 

Let us suppose that you have de- 
cided to carve a jewelry box and have 
transferred your design to the box. 
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Each triangle in your design has two 
short lines and one long line. The two 
short lines are straight cuts and the 
long line is a slanting cut. Place the 
point of your blade in the largest 
angle of the triangle and holding the 
blade vertical to the surface, cut 
straight down, making the cup deeper 
in the angle and slanting out to the 
end of the line. Repeat the process for 
the other short line cutting away from 
the largest angle. You now have your 
two straight cuts. Your slanting cut is 
made from the end of the one straight 
cut to the other straight cut, holding 
the razor at an angle. The chip made 
by these three cuts should come out 
without further cutting or digging. 
Even, beautiful carving depends upon 
your skill in making these chips with 
the three cuts. 

Practice carving before you start 
your chosen article because you may 
not be so expert at first. After you 
have designed on paper and carved 
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These steps in drawing chip 
carving designs show the way 
simple motifs are developed into 
large units like the one below 




















A jewelry box for beginners 


several pieces, you will do doubt de- 
sign directly on the wood. As you de- 
velop skill, try curved lines. 

To finish your article, rub it smooth 
with very fine steel wool, but do not 
rub over the carving to destroy the 
sharp raised edges of the design. Stain 
the article with wood stain or make 
your own stain by mixing oil paint 
and turpentine, rubbing off the excess 
stain. Shellac boxes, chests, benches, 
books, etc., not to be used for candy 
or other food. Rub each coat of dry 
shellac with very fine steel wool. Wax 
the article when it is shiny enough 
with shellac to suit you. All bowls, 
coasters, plates, salad sets and boxes 
which are to hold food should be 
finished with clear brushing lacquer in- 
stead of shellac and wax, so that they 
may be washed. 

There now, wasn’t it easy and wasn’t 
it fun? 
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T is no news that women can do 
“men’s work” and do it well, but 
it is news when men eagerly admit 

the fact. It is exceedingly good news 
that the great aviation industry, which 
until very recently has kept its person- 
nel almost exclusively male, is now 
welcoming women in practically every 
branch of its service. 

Of course, the scarcity of men re- 
sulting from the draft has been re- 
sponsible in large part for this change. 
However, credit must be given to the 
women who pioneered in this field and 
proved themselves capable when given 
the opportunity. 

For example, in April 1940 the New 
York office of Transcontinental and 
Western Air hired the first girl ad- 
mitted to their telephone sales depart- 
ment. She was told that she was to be 
a guinea pig for a two months’ test. 
At the end of that period the officials 
attested to her efficiency by hiring sev- 
eral more girls. Today women consti- 
tute 42% of the employees in that de- 
partment. 

It was not until January of this year 
that TWA gave women an opportuni- 
ty to prove their value at the ticket 
Today 42% of the counter 
personnel are of the fairer sex. 


counter. 


Perhaps the biggest news of the 
growing importance of women in avia- 
tion is the recent announcement by 
TWA of the employment of the first 
woman airline meteorologist. She is 
Mrs. Jean Satterlee Lewis, Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and has been 
assigned to the Los Angeles end of 
TWA’s coast-to-coast system as a junior 
meteorologist, specializing in the air 
mass analysis system of weather fore- 
casting. 

Another example of increasing fem- 
inine interest and opportunity in the 
technical fields of aviation is Miss 
Connie Crawford, teletype operator for 
TWA at Dayton, Ohio, who holds a 
third class radio operator’s license. She 
is one of the first women in commer- 
cial airline work to be licensed by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Several other young women connected 
with the airline’s communications cen- 
ter at Dayton are becoming interested 
in radio and have obtained third class 


permits. Although their services may 


never be needed in this field, the young 
women find their work interesting and 
want to be qualified in the event they 
ever are called upon. 

Women pilots are making a fine con- 
tribution to the war effort of this 
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country. Their record as ferry pilots 
—transporting military and commercial 
aircraft from factories to points of use 
or shipment—is one of skill and ef- 
Other women, eager to do 
their part in the war work, are train- 
ing as aviation mechanics. 

There is one position in aviation— 
that of hostess on the big commercial 
lines—that required women from the 
start, for it demanded the qualities of 
a good hostess anywhere, those qualities 
which make a guest welcome, comfort- 
able and entertained. The hostesses 
of the airways must have pleasant and 


ficiency. 


gracious personalities, must be skilled 
in food service aloft, familiar with the 
heating, ventilation and other features 
of the plane that affect the passen- 
gers’ comfort and be informed on all 
points of interest about the plane, the 
air route and points of interest. 

At present there are 180 of these 








“Skyway Sallies” but their ranks must 
be replenished constantly for mar- 
riage, claiming over 40% each year, 
cuts short these airway careers. Un- 
til recently a hostess was required to 
be a registered nurse but now that 
war work needs every available nurse, 
that requirement has been dropped— 
and a new occupation is opening to 
home economics graduates. 

Hostesses must be between the ages 
of 21 and 26 years, not less than five 
feet one inch nor more than five feet 
five inches in height, and the tallest 
must not weigh more than 125 Ibs. 
Each airline has a training school where 
student hostesses are given instruction 
in handling _ tickets, 
other accounting details necessary in 
dealing with passengers, and trained to 
give brief, concise, accurate informa- 
tion about other airlines, railroad con- 


manifests and 


nections and other travel facilities. 

For those hostesses who do not for- 
sake their jobs for marriage there are 
opportunities for advancement. ‘The 
position of chief hostess is an interest- 
ing and responsible one. Not only does 
she supervise all the hostesses but it 
is also her duty to outline and plan 
the hostess training course and to se- 
lect the complete hostess uniform. 

Directly under the chief hostess are 
the regional chief hostesses whose job 
it is to interview applicants as well 
as to supervise the hostesses and keep 
them informed of regulations and new 
procedure. The regional chief hostess 
travels to all stations in her territory 
to see that the girls are familiar with 
their duties at all times. 

The first step up for a hostess is the 
job of flight instructor which means 
traveling on regular flights assisting 
tyro hostesses. 

It is on the ground, however, that 
women are finding the greatest num- 
ber of positions open to them. Teletype 
operators in the communications depart- 
ments are now almost entirely women. 
So, too, are the secretaries, file clerks, 
reservation clerks, etc. ‘There are, of 
course, certain qualifications for each 
of these positions but the first and 
“over all” qualification is a gracious 
personality, a pleasing voice and a neat 
and trim appearance. 

Recognizing the vocational opportuni- 
ties within the aviation industry, sev- 
eral colleges are now offering or plan- 
ning aviation orientation courses. These 
courses include lectures by aviation 
company officials, and trips to airports 
and aviation factories with the oppor- 
tunity to talk to employees. 
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W nen You First Step Out 
With the thrill of having a boy ask 


you to go out, sometimes comes the fear 
that you may not do or say the cor- 
rect thing. So, if you begin to worry, 
remember that the boy has already 
formed a good opinion of the way 
you act and talk or he would have 
invited some other girl. Just stop wor- 
rying and act naturally. If you show 
consideration for others in what you 
do and say, you'll get along all right. 

Young girls are expected to ask their 
parents’ permission before accepting in- 
vitations from boys. Well brought up 
young men know this and will not feel 
that it marks you as a “baby” or 
“little girl” to have to ask before you 
can give him your answer. 

When your escort calls for you, ask 
him inside to meet your family." It 
isn’t necessary to stay long before going 
out. Try to be ready except for putting 
on your coat. He can help you with 


A permanent bite-bar 
in your home is a boon to 
sociability and eliminates the 
fuss of impromptu snacks. As- 

semble equipment on a shelf or small 


table. Non-perishable edibles should also 
be on the spot. Good for a summer project 
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this, and you can leave then without 
appearing to be in too great a hurry. 

If your younger brother takes this 
opportunity to show off with his bubble 
gum or to make embarrassing remarks, 
withhold that impulse to strangle him. 
Just laugh lightly to show that such 
trifles are nothing in your life. If you 
are a good sport about it, the family 
is more apt to take him in hand after 
you have gone. 

And when your mother or dad in- 
sists on your being home by a certain 
time, just recall that your “date” may 
have a deadline to meet, too. In any 
case, don’t pout. You'll get more co- 
operation if you give a little. 

If you go dancing and get out-of- 
step, pretend not to care. If your 
toes are tramped on, see to it that no 
one knows about it. Even if you have 
had dancing lessons, you may find first 
public appearances difficult. Try to 
arrange a practice session at your house 
before the next dance. 


















D ouble Dates; Double Fun 


Combining your dates with another 
couple your own age is fun, but it 
brings problems. 

When on the sidewalk, each girl 
walks with her escort, the boys taking 
the side nearest the street. Don’t 
walk four abreast; some one may want 
to pass you. 

Frequently you stop in somewhere 
to get a soda or a sandwich. First 
thing you know you are being ushered 
to a booth. When the other girl enters 
one side, what should you do—follow 
her or sit across the table from her? 

The next time that happens, be pre- 
pared to trot quietly around to the 
other bench where your boy friend 
will join you. If you are the first one 
in and the other girl hesitates you can 
tactfully say, “Sit over there where 
I can look at you, Betty.” 

When it comes to ordering food, keep 


(Concluded on page 194) 


For STUDENTS 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


Home Economics Teacher 
Syracuse High School 
New York State 
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T ALL came about when the girls 

of the home economics department 
decided to refinish a walnut dining room 
suite. The conclusion was rapidly 
reached that the place to do sanding 
was the industrial arts shop. 

“But what am I going to do with my 
boys while your girls are littering up 
the shop?” the industrial arts instruc- 
tor asked the home economics teacher. 

“Send them to me,” she replied, ‘“‘and 
I'll see what they can do with a sew- 
ing machine and a frying pan.” 

At least that is how it started, though 
it soon developed into a serious experi- 
ment in the exchange of vocational 
classes. 

Six-weeks units were planned in out- 
line form, subject to change as new 
needs became apparent. 


Boys in Home Economics 


The unit, to last about six weeks, 
was divided into two sections: Food 
Study and Preparation, and Selection 
of Clothing for a High School Boy 


and the Construction of a Garment. 


Foop Stupy AND PREPARATION 
OUTLINE 

I. Introduction of plan of work 

II. The boy and his home 


Top—tThe entire group of in- 
dustrial arts boys in home ec. 
Second—Cutting out a shirt 
Third—James Whitley irons his 
completed shirt 
Bottom—Raymond Talbert sews 
a fine seam on his gaily striped 
sports shirt of cotton gabardine 
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Turn 





He Sews 


An Exchange of Classes in 
Albemarle High 







She 





ocatior 
|, Nor 


Mrs. Lloyd W. Troxlefeacher o! 


Mr. E. F. Wilson, 


a. Ways in which he can assist 


at home 

b. What he contributes to fan- 
ily life 

c. What benefits he derives 


frorn his home 

d. Relationships in the family 
and home 

III. The high school boy and his 

food 

a. Food values 

b. Purpose of foods 

c. Cost of foods 

d. Planning meals 

e. Food preparation 


Many foods were prepared in the | 


laboratory, particularly those suitable 
for breakfast use, since the time for 
the unit was short. Some of the foods 
prepared were: cereals, hot chocolate, 
biscuits, fruits, and different kinds of 
salads suitable: for both lunch and 
dinner. Since the unit was in full 
swing just before Christmas, two 
periods were given over to making 
candy, cookies and jelly rolls. 

After Christmas vacation the class 
started with the second division of its 
work: Clothing selection and the con- 
struction of a garment. The boys 
learned not only what points to look for 
in buying garments but also how to? 
judge the construction of ready-made 
clothes. 


CLOTHING SELECTION 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
I. Introduction of the unit 
II. The selection of clothing for 4 
high school boy 
a. Color, b. Style, c. Cost, 4. 


Purposes, e. Lasting qualities. 
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III. Care of clothing for a high 
school boy 
a. Laundry 
b. Cleanliness 
c. Removal of stains 
d. Ironing and dry cleaning 
IV. Construction of a garment 
a. Selection of material 
b. Construction of a cotton 
sport shirt. 

Since this was the first time any of 
these boys had tried to make a gar- 
ment, it was decided that a cotton 
sport shirt would be tackled. Cham- 
bray, cotton gabardine and cotton plaids 
were the materials used. All patterns 
were alike. The boys worked eagerly, 
often remaining after school to put in 
some extra time. The ease and ability 
with which they handled the sewing 
machines were quite noticeable. And 
were they proud of their new shirts! 


Girls in Industrial Arts 


Meanwhile the girls had clipped their 
long fingernails, removed the bright 
ted polish, and donned hair nets to 
begin their work with hammer and 
saw. It was decided that their unit 
should be broadened to include more 
than the mere sandpapering of a din- 
ing room suite, though they soon 
learned that that was not a job to be 
completed in a day. 

Their work followed this outline: 

I. Planning and building a home 
a. Factors involved in the selec- 
tion of a building site 
b. Style and design of houses 
c. Present-day trends in house 
planning 
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d. Types of building materials 

e. Electrical circuits, outlets, 
and fixtures 

f. Economy in planning and 
building 

g. Landscaping 

h. Methods of financing the 
building of a house 

II. Refinishing furniture and floors 
a. Removing old paint 
b. Applying stain, shellac and 

wax 
c. Upholstery work 

III. Making small wood objects us- 
ing hand and _ power tools 
(what-nots, rolling pins, cedar 
chests, book ends and jewel 
boxes) 

IV. Making small metal objects 
(sugar and flour scoops, dust 
pans, colonial candle-stick hold- 
ers and ash trays) 


Although six weeks was found to be 
too short a time to accomplish all that 
had been planned, the exchange of 
classes turned out to be profitable and 
enjoyable to both students and teachers. 
The girls’ amazement at the shirts 
made by the boys was equalled only by 
the boys’ astonishment at the fact that 
no girls had cut off a finger on the saw. 


Top—tThis group of tenth-grade 
girls took industrial arts 
Second—Sanding a chair 
Third—Georgia Little works at 
a turning lathe 
Bottom—Margaret Tucker, 
Edith Burris and Doletta Herrin 


learn to use an electric saw 
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A“protective” food... 


American homemakers by the millions are enlisting 
for “Total Defense” on the Home Front. They are 
eager for information about all of the “protective” 
foods that can help to build strong citizens. 

The table (right), showing important food values 
of cheese, is printed to give you data in handy form 
on this one fine “protective” food. But women will 
also be glad for your suggestions on different ways to 
serve cheese. Here we present a few suggestions that 
point to the wide variety of ways the nutrition of 
cheese may be added to daily menus. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT — KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


* * * 


CHEESE SOUFFLE: a high-protein main dish 


4 tablespoons butter Dash of cayenne 

4 tablespoons flour ¥% |b. Kraft’s “Old English” 
1% cups milk Process Cheddar Cheese 
1 teaspoon salt 6 eggs 


Make a sauce with the butter, flour, milk and seasonings. 
When thickened and smooth, remove from the heat and 
add the sliced cheese. Stir until the cheese is melted. Add 
the beaten yolks of eggs and mix well. Cool the mixture 
and slowly pour it into the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Mix carefully but thoroughly. Pour into a 2-quart 
casserole and bake 14 hours in a slow oven, 300°. Serve 
at once. Serves 6. 





CHICKEN TIMBALES with an easy Cheese Sauce 


| cup chopped mushrooms 2 tablespoons chopped parsley 


Flour 2 eggs 

2 tablespoons butter Sali, pepper 

4 cup soft bread crumbs ahd 

34 cup milk ¥ |b. Kraft’s “Old English” 
| cup chopped cooked Process Cheddar Cheese 


chicken (or turkey) 1g cup milk 
) I 


Sauté the mushrooms and dredge them lightly with flour. 
Heat the butter, crumbs and % cup of milk slowly 5 
minutes. Add the chicken (or turkey), the mushrooms, 
parsley, beaten eggs and seasonings to taste. Fill buttered 
custard cups, place them in a pan of hot water, and bake 
in a moderate oven, 375°, 35 minutes, or until firm. 

Melt the cheese in the top of a double boiler. Add 1% 
cup of milk gradually, stirring until the sauce is smooth. 
Serve a generous amount of this sauce on each Chicken 
Timbale. Serves 4. 
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Cheese contributes... 


MILK PROTEIN that helps build strong 
muscles and firm flesh. Most cheeses contain 
approximately 20% to 25% of this high 


quality protein. 


FOOD ENERGY. Because of its high per- 
centage of milk fat (25% to 35% in most 
varieties) cheese is an excellent food source 
of “body fuel”. Most cheeses supply approxi- 


mately 100 calories per ounce. 


MILK “*MINERALS?”’. Cheese is one of the 
richest food sources of milk calcium and milk 
phosphorus which help build and maintain 
sound teeth and bones. Six ounces of Ameri- 
can cheddar supply approximately | gram of 


calcium and 3 gram of phosphorus. 


VITAMIN A. Cheese is an excellent food 
source of Vitamin A. This is because milk 
fat, which cheese contains, is rich in this 


important vitamin. 
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hat 1s versatile, flavorful 


oS. Ti A salad with extra food value: CHEESE SALAD ROLL 












L lb. Kraft American, shredded 44 cup chopped sour pickle 
1 cup chopped pecans 1 teaspoon salt 

3 hard-cooked eggs, chopped ae 

4% cup chopped pimiento Lettuce 


Thoroughly blend the cheese, pecans, eggs, pimiento, pickle and 
salt. Form into a long roll, wrap in wax paper and chill in the 
refrigerator over night. Slice, and serve on crisp lettuce. 








New! Fascinatin ig! 
THE CHEESE 
COOK BOOK 


186 excellent cheese recipes. 
27 beautiful color illustra- 
tions. Practical ideas for 
budget meals. Bound in a 
stiff water-resistant cover. 
Send only 25¢ to Kraft 


Cheese Company, 500-K 


zen Y J CHEESE TRAY: Easy, wholesome dessert 
Peshtigo Court, Chicago. : 


Chantelle Cheese Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 
Roka Brand Blue Cheese Swiss cheese 
Camembert Casino Assorted fresh fruit 


On a cheese tray arrange thin wedges of Chantelle cheese, portions of Roka 
and Camembert Casino, a package of Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese, 


and slices of Swiss cheese. Serve with fresh fruit. 
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HE sugar shortage will do 

America no harm from the nu- 

tritional standpoint. It may even 
prove a boon. Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, says, “Most of us can get 
along on a lot less sugar than we have 
been eating, and still have nutritious 
meals that taste good.” 

Sugar’s chief virtue is its taste. Its 
benefits are practically non-existent. 
Although sugar supplies energy and 
body heat, these same benefits are ob- 
tainable to much greater advantage in 
foods which also supply essential min- 
erals and vitamins. So let us face the 
fact that cane sugar fills no nutritional 
need that some other food can not fill 
better. 

A wide variety of foods supply the 
only nutritive element in sugar—carbo- 
Milk contains this energy- 
giving sweetness. Molasses, maple 
syrup and maple sugar, corn syrup, 
honey, sorghum syrup, fresh and dried 


hydrate. 


fruits—all contain sugar’s food element 
plus other important foodstuffs. Carbo- 
hydrates are also derived from starchy 
foods such as potatoes, corn, wheat and 
other cereals. 

Then why hasn’t cane sugar long 
since been discarded in favor of these 
more nutritious foods? The answer is 
simple: America has acquired a crav- 
ing for sugar in all forms. The solu- 
tion to this unfortunate situation is to 
use valuable sugar-alternatives in 
recipes as sweet and delicious as any 
ever made with cane sugar. And in re- 
cent months food experts have been 
rounding up the most palate-tickling 
recipes they can find along these lines. 
The recipes on the opposite page are 
representative of hundreds which match, 
or surpass, the taste value and food 
value of dishes made with sugar. 

One of the sweetest sugar-alterna- 
tives is honey. Like the queen who was 
in the parlor “eating bread and honey,” 
everyone enjoys it on bread, or toast or 
muffins. But have you tried it instead 
of sugar on grapefruit or on cooked 
cereal? You can even stir a spoonful 
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By Elizabeth Jones Clare 





The Way is the Same 


Grandmother cooked at an open fire, 

Baked in the ashes and broiled on a 
spit, 

Boiled in kettles that hung from a 
crane. 

Grandpa said, “You’re the best cook 
yit!” 


Mother cooked on a huge iron range, 

Stoked with firewood and glowing 
bright. 

Father tilted his chair and said, 

“Never were biscuits half so light.” 


The new stoves gleam with enamel 
and chrome, 

Light with a pilot and bake by a chart, 

But—this is something each woman 
knows— 

The way is the same to a husband’s 
heart, 


—Goldie Capers Smith 





into your morning coffee or your eve- 
ning cup of tea. 

Cakes made with honey retain moist- 
ure longer than cakes made with sugar. 
In fact, the water content of honey-cake 
is greatest on the third day. When 
using honey instead of sugar in your 
favorite cake or cookie recipe, a general 
rule is to reduce the liquid ™% cup for 
each cup of honey and to have the flour 
measurement scant. Low cooking tem- 
peratures preserve the honey flavor. 

Recipes for using honey in other 
foods are given in the United States 
Department of Agriculture tree Leaflet 
No. 113, Honey and Some of Its Uses. 

Mineral-rich molasses is already 
firmly established as a cake ingredient, 
but now we will use more of it to re- 
place sugar. Molasses goes well on 
cooked cereals, and as a sweetening in 
many delicious sugarless desserts. 

Prunes, dates, raisins and other dried 
fruits are a year-round source of sweet- 
ness, at very little cost. Their vitamin 
and mineral content is high. Prunes, 
correctly cooked, require no sweetening, 
though honey or light corn syrup may 











155 the sugar, please” 


be added. The candy eater can keep 
on hand a bowl of uncooked prunes 
(steamed just long enough to soften 
them slightly) to help satisfy that ac- 
quired craving for candy. 

Inordinate sugar-craving is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon in America. 
There was a time when our ancestors 
had less than a pound of sugar a month 
per capita, yet found it no great hard- 
ship, for they had not acquired the 
sugar habit. Average sugar consump- 
tion per person from 1936 to 1941 was 
106 pounds per year. The present 
ration will allow each person 26 pounds 
for the year—still a lot more than our 
grandparents had. So this year’s sugar 
ration is not, after all, so drastic. Eight 
ounces a week amounts to a little over 
7 level teaspoons a day. Use this quota 
with wisdom and discretion, and you 
should feel no pinch. The following 
suggestions will help make your 7 
spoonfuls seem more than enough: 

1. Use sugar only where it means 
the most to your palate. Does coffee 
really taste better with two lumps? 

2. Watch out for waste. Don’t over- 
sweeten. Don’t leave sugar in the bot- 
tom of your cup; stir hard. 

3. Try raisins, dates, or sweet or 
fresh fruits in place of sugar on cereals. 

4. Replace cakes and desserts call- 
ing for sugar with those using honey, 
corn syrup, molasses or other whole- 
some sweeteners. 

Better national health should follow 
the let-up in sugar consumption. Obesity, 
caused chiefly by too much sugar in- 
take, tends to damage the heart and 
shorten life. Excessive sugar can also 
produce serious gastric disturbances. 
Experts believe, too, that candy and 
other sugar foods encourage tooth de- 
cay. 

In the end—who knows?—we may 
even grow to prefer our sugarless diet. 
Many did during the former World 
War. But in the meantime, if ever you 
catch yourself chafing over the empty 
sugarbowl, remember this: Every time 
a 16-inch gun is fired, it eats up the 
distilled product of a fifth of an acre 
of sugar cane. 
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RECIPES FOR SUGARLESS CAKES 


Victory Mo.asses CAKE 
(for the School Lunch) 


Sugar 10 ounces 
Flour (cake) 8 ounces 
Salt 34 ounce 
Shortening 20 ounces 
Eggs 22 ounces 
Molasses 3 pounds 
Milk (liquid basis) 10 ounces 
Vanilla 14 ounce 
Flour (cake) 2 pounds 
‘Cinnamon l4 ounce 
Ginger lg ounce 
Baking Powder 3% ounce 
Soda 54 ounce 


Cream the sugar, first portion of flour, 
salt and shortening until light. Add the 
eggs slowly and cream until light. Make 
a solution of the molasses, milk and 
vanilla. Blend the second portion of flour, 
spices, baking powder and soda. Add the 
solution and flour-blend alternately, and 
mix the batter smooth. Scale 8” layers— 
Bake at 360°F. 

=e « 
PRUNE SpiIcE SUGARLESS CAKE 


12 ounces. 


2% cups sifted cake flour 
21% teaspoons double-acting baking 
powder 
l4 teaspoon salt 
114 teaspoons cinnamon 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 
l4 teaspoon cloves 
Y4 cup butter or other shortening 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 cup light corn syrup 
2 eggs, unbeaten 
1% cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure; add baking 
powder, salt and spices, and sift to- 
gether three times. Cream shortening 
with lemon rind; add syrup gradually, 
beating well after each addition. Add one 
quarter of flour and beat until smooth 
and well blended. Add eggs one at a time 
beating well after each. Add remaining 
flour in thirds, alternately with milk in 
halves, beating very well after each addi- 
For best results, beat cake very 
well at each stage of mixing. Add vanilla. 
Bake in two greased 8-inch layer pans in 
moderate oven (375° F.) 30 minutes, or 
until done. Spread Prune Filling between 
layers and use whipped cream, flavored 
with vanilla, on top of cake. 

PRUNE FiLuiinc. Place 314 tablespoons 
cornstarch in top of double boiler. Add 
1 cup prune juice gradually, then add a 
dash of salt, 2 teaspoons lemon juice, 1 
teaspoon grated orange rind and % tea- 
spoon grated lemon rind. Mix thoroughly. 
Cook over direct heat until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Add 2 tablespoons 
corn syrup and 1 cup chopped cooked 
prunes and mix well. Then cook over 
boiling water 12 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Cool. Add % cup chopped nut 
meats, if desired. 


tion. 
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Laboratory Scene from Westinghouse Film “V-Men” 


Better Nutrition is the Key 
to Better Family Health and 
a Stronger Nation 


Proper food in adequate 
amounts is the first requisite of 
better nutrition. Proper cooking 
is essential, too, if needless 
waste of vitamins and minerals 
is to be prevented. 

Seeing the need for specific 
data on relative vitamin reten- 
tion by “protective” vs. im- 
proper cooking, Westinghouse 
sponsored research to get the 
facts. Four popular vegetables 
were tested before and after 
cooking by both methods. 
Hundreds of scientific assays 


were involved. 


Results of this research are 
available now to teachers and 
nutritionists in sound motion 
picture and booklet form— 
another important Westing- 
house contribution to our peo- 
ple at war. Fill in and mail the 


coupon today! 





VITAMIZED COOKING SAVES 
91% OF VITAMINS* 
*In recent tests of peas, potatoes, carrots 
and broccoli, an eminent research labo- 
ratory (name on request) proved that 
VITAMIZED COOKING retained an 
average of 91% of vitamins A, Bi, B2, 
C and PP—while improper cooking re- 


tained an average of only 66%. 











Westinghouse 


MERCHANDISING 


Cooking. 





DIVISION .- 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Visual Education Section 2012, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
| Send free copy of your new booklet “Vitamin Retention by Electric 


] Send “V-Men” film (16 mm. with sound) for showing on either 


___ (dates). 


{The film will be prepaid to us and we will pay return shipping charges.} 


Name- 


Organization = 


Copyright 1942 by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
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Illustration from “Come and Get It” 


HE summer picnic tastes better to 

the boy and girl whose roast po- 
tatoes and corn come from their own 
Victory Garden. “I don’t know how” 
is no excuse for not planting those rows 
of vitamin-rich vegetables. Below are 
four new books that tell the greenhorn 
gardener virtually everything he or she 
will need to know about home-grow- 
ing of food—at the same time making 
it sound every bit the exciting process 
it is. 


The Food Garden 
By Edna Blair 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 147 


An explicit discussion with drawings 
and explanatory text of the likeliest 
vegetables, herbs, fruits and berries for 
amateur growing. Full directions are 
given for raising each item, along with 
an estimate of its food value. Separate 
chapters discuss soil conditioning, and 
preserving and storing of garden crops. 
The bug problem is given particular at- 
tention. 
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Grow Your Own Vegetables 
By Paul W. Dempsey 
Houghton-Miffin Co., Boston 
Price $2.00 Pp. 184 


There is instructive enjoyment for 
the seasoned gardener as well as the 
novice in this inclusive book on newest 
methods in scientific vegetable culture. 
Directions are complete to the smallest 
detail and beautifully clear. Two model 
gardens are suggested, with a work 
program for the season. The author, 
a state agriculture expert, pleads for 
more flowers as a beauty treatment for 
the vegetable patch. Explanatory charts, 
tables and drawings. Excellent refer- 
ences, including many free and inex- 
pensive sources of information. 


How to Grow Food for 

Your Family 
By Samuel R. Ogden 
A. S. Barnes and Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 139 


With a real understanding of the 
problems which stump the beginner, a 





business man who has raised his own 
vegetables for ten years gives practical 
advice from choice of plot to preserva- 
tion of surplus. Citing his carefully 
kept records, he tells the beginner what 
production he may reasonably expect 
from the first year on. “The Balance 
Sheet” is a helpful evaluation of costs 
and returns. 


The Pienice Book 


By Clark L. Fredrikson 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Price $1.25. Pp. 128. 


The picnic, which has become an 
American institution, has now been 
called to the Colors. In communities 
all over the country where there are 
large Army encampments or defense 
industries overworked citizen groups 
are turning to the picnic as a means of 
introducing the soldier or the defense 
worker to the community, of giving 
him something to do and of making 
him feel at home. 

This book was written for “those 
who like picnics and for those who 
plan them, whether as community 
chairman or as mother of a family.” 
It gives information on preparing for 
a picnic, planning the program, select- 
ing and preparing food and _ building 
fires and fireplaces. There is also a 
special chapter on picnic and outing 
services with specific information on 
equipment kits, leadership and permits. 


Come and Get It! 
By George W. Martin 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 189. 


Whether you are feasting in your 
own backyard with a few friends or 
planning a club picnic, there are new 
ideas, menus and recipes for you in 
this book of outdoor cooking and eat- 
ing. 

The author, who has spent much of 
his boyhood on a ranch in Colorado 
and many summer vacations as a camp 
counsellor, knows his “first aids for 
the cook.” Following explicit instruc- 
tions for making both simple and per- 
manent fireplaces, Mr. Martin shares 
his tested camp recipes with the read- 
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er. A chapter on campers’ rations 
gives an itemized list of provisions for 
two-day, three-day and _ four-day 
menus for from one to ten persons. 


ff You Please! 
By B. Allen & M. P. Briggs 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $1.40. Pp. 239. 


If You Please answers most of the 
questions young people ask about the 
rules of personal and social living, and 
answers them with a format and pic- 
torial treatment that will attract, hold 
and heighten their interest. A _ novel 
etiquette quiz and over seventy excel- 
lent photographs and original cartoons 
rival the most popular magazine for 
interest and eye appeal. 


Boys Will Be Men 
By Burnham, Jones and Redford 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
Price $2.00 Pp. 478 


Boys Will Be Men by Helen A. 
Burnham, Evelyn G. Jones and Helen 
D. Redford of the Denver Public 
Schools, is an unusually complete text- 
book for the high school home econom- 
ics teacher who has classes of boys. 
It is a new and more modern edition 
of their Boy and His Daily Living, 
published in 1935. 

In an easy, understandable style and 
smartly illustrated, this book ap- 
proaches the subject of homemaking 
from the sharing of responsibilities 
angle, first as the boy in the family, 
and later as the young husband and 
father. 

The common sense presentation of 
clothing, foods, health and social con- 
tacts would make the book a valuable 
one if it included nothing more. But 
it also contains splendid material in the 
areas of human relationships, vocations 
and the economics of home life. 

This book will find a definite place 
on the shelves of all teachers who are 
sincerely interested in guiding the ado- 
lescent boy and in helping him establish 
himself in the greatest of all profes- 
sions—successful homemaking. 

—Reviewed by ADELE COLUMBIA 
Home Economics Instructor 


Port Washington, N. Y. 


Photography—lIts Science and 
Practice 
By J. R. Roebuck & H. C. Staehle 
D. Appleton-Century, New York 
Price $5.00. Pp. 283. 


There are many books on how to 
take good pictures but few that give the 
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VANILLA ICE CREAM 


To receive the approval of 





an ice cream freezer 


Fine textured, fine flavored frozen desserts and velvety 
smooth sauces to serve over them can be made from 
the tested recipes in the varied collection, entitled, 
“Frozen Desserts from the Pet Milk Experimental 
Kitchens,” which has been created for teachers to distrib- 
ute to their students. 

Some of the desserts, using whipped Pet Milk in 
place of whipping cream, are to be made in a mechani- 
cal refrigerator. Others, using Pet Milk in place of coffee 
cream and milk, are to be made in a hand-turned freezer. 
All of them are more wholesome and less expensive 
than such desserts made with whipping cream, coffee 
cream and ordinary milk. 

These frozen desserts and sauces are more wholesome 
because they contain an extra large amount of the much- 
needed whole milk, as well as extra vitamin D. They 
cost less because Irradiated Pet Milk is much less ex- 
pensive than whipping cream or coffee cream. It costs 
less generally than ordinary milk. 

Because Pet Milk contains 7.9% butterfat—25.9% 
total solids—it is possible, by its use, to put extra 
whole milk solids into all food. Because Pet Milk is 
irradiated, it adds extra vitamin D. 








Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1447e Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge __ copies of‘Frozen Desserts” 























I teach (subject) ___ in school (grade) 
F Mi 54 Name Address 
pS LE 


- ~\ City = State = si 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
























basic scientific information found in this 
book. 


tical photography a satisfying amount 


Here is combined with prac- 


of the theory, including complete chap- 
ters on historical development, pho- 
tographic emulsion, properties of pho- 
tographic material, color sensitivity, 
chemistry of the photographic process 
and theory of a latent image. There 
is also a graphic explanation of the 
positive processes and of color pho- 
tography. Additional features are a 
laboratory manual, 
equipment needed, and a bibliography. 


eter 


«Pan 


banyraui 





10 DELICIOUS, 
TESTED RECIPES 


These booklets are 
FREE! The recipes are 
nutritious, economical 
~s.) and new taste-thrills. 
*’ Send for as many as 
you want—for classroom study. 
Simply fill out the coupon in the 
coupon section of this magazine. 
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DERBY FOODS, INC., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PETER PAN PEANUT BUTTER AND 36 peticseus DERBY 
MEAT AND MEAT COMBINATIONS 


The Principles and Practice of 

Beauty Culture 

By Florence E. Wall 

Keystone Publications, New York 

Price $6.00. Pp. 708. 

For seventeen years, Florence Wall 
has studied and worked in the field 
During that time 
she has written books and 
many articles on beauty culture and 
has given courses in cosmetology and 


at New York Uni- 


of cosmetology. 
several 


good grooming 


versity. 
This book, which is the culmination 





The life-size Peter Pan display at 
your grocer’s will remind you 
to ask for the peanut butter 
that’ s best by test and by taste— 
PETER PAN, Its color is golden 

- . its texture smooth and 
creamy ... its flavor fresh and 
umm-lishus . . . and it doesn’t 


cling to the roof of the mouth. 





of her experiences in beauty culture, 
has four main divisions: The Scien- 
tific Foundations of Beauty Culture, 
The Applied Science and Art of Hair 
Treatments, The Applied Science and 
Art of Skin Treatments, Business 
Practice in Beauty Culture. Each sec- 
tion is profusely illustrated with both 
pen and ink sketches and photographs. 
Chapters are followed by two or three 
blank pages for special notes. Eight 
pages are devoted to bibliography and 
references. All material is closely 
cross-indexed for rapid reference. 

Home Economics teachers undoubt- 
edly will find this an interesting and 
useful reference. For teachers and stu- 
dents of beauty culture it is a trusty 
guide; for experienced practitioners, a 
“beauty shop bible.” 


First Aid Primer 

By H. L. Wenger & E. Sense 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $1.00. Pp. 104. 

A primer of First Aid information 
such as this is a windfall for all per- 
sons not enrolled in a First Aid course. 
For with this handbook, they can at 
least join in the conversation of the 
“T’m taking a First Aid course” en- 
thusiasts. And a careful study of this 
well organized, clearly illustrated and 
timely primer should prepare for what- 
ever emergency has to be met. Con- 
cluding chapters give blackout instruc- 
tions and guides to building morale 


through nutrition. 


How to Get a Secretarial Job 


By L. H. Scott & E. C. Belcher 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $1.00. Pp. 104. 

For the first time in twelve years 
there are more stenographic and secre- 
tarial jobs than there are girls to fill 
them, but young applicants need the in- 
formation contained in this book as 
much as ever. In addition to showing 
how to get office employment, the au- 
thors emphasize methods for growth 
and advancement. They also offer 
wise suggestions for those faced with 
such problems as age and employment 
away from home. A good reference 
book for the high school or college 
library. 


* The Girl’s Place in Life, edited 
by J. Frank Faust. McDonnell & Com- 
pany, Champaign-Urbana, [IlIlinois. 
Price $1.30, pages 214. 

Junior and senior high school girls 


(Concluded on page 199) 
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Food in a War Economy 
(Continued from page 176) 





there has been too much talk about 
vitamin A and vitamin B, ascorbic 
acid and niacin, and all of the other 
scientific terms which are important in 
themselves but meaningless to the gen- 
eral public. 

Therefore we have worked out with 
the Government a basic panel of the 
essential or protective foods. We pro- 
pose to publicize these foods by every 
means within our control. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office will turn out 
a considerable amount of poster and 
display material which will be made 
available shortly. 

The food manufacturers will include 
the basic theme of the program in their 
newspaper and magazine advertising. 
Radio will devote a substantial amount 
of time to this important theme. And 
manufacturers who now buy time on 
the radio will use a part of that time 
to tell the story of proper nutrition. 
We propose to educate the American 
public to look to food not only far 
their vitamins, but for all of the forty- 
odd elements contained in food which 
go to make up a well rounded, bal- 
anced diet. 

The official seal and slogan for this 
promotion have been agreed upon. The 
seal shows Uncle Sam eating, and 
against his profile is silhouetted the 
American family. The slogan is 
“U.S. Needs Us Strong.” Free illus- 
trative material for your use in promot- 
ing the program may be secured from 
the Office of Defense, Health and Wel- 
fare Services, Washington, D. C. 

The job of changing the eating hab- 
its of this nation cannot be done by 
a quick and easy publicity stunt. It 
requires that we work closely and con- 
tinuously together in order to accom- 
plish the desired results. 

You—we—all of us who are so vital- 
ly concerned with food and the Nation’s 
health must do everything in our power 
to cooperate with each other and with 
the Government in order to give the 
American people vigor, health and 
strength. 


Vitamin Jingle 
I never saw a vitamin. 
I never hope to see one. 


But I can tell you anyhow 


I'd rather C than B,. 


—with apologies to Gelette Burgess 
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| vanilla, and egg. Add corn syrup and 


| smooth or 


Your Students will enjoy making... 


CRISCO’S NEW SUGAR-SAVING 






“VICTORY” LACE TOP CAKE 
1, cup Crisco 
14 cup sugar 
lf teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 egg 
14 cup corn syru 
2 cups sifted “ae flour 
214 teaspoons baking 
powder 
24 cup milk 


Blend together Crisco, sugar, salt, 


beat well. Sift dry ingredients and add 
alternately with milk. Bake in two 
8-inch ‘‘Criscoed’’ layer pans in a 
moderately hot oven (375° F.) 30 
minutes. Cool. Spread apricot filling 
between layers. 

To decorate top of cake, place a lace 
paper doily (wrong side up) on top 
of cake. Sift on confectioners sugar 
until doily is completely covered. Lift 
up carefully and you will have a lacy 
design. 


APRICOT FILLING 

2 cups dried apricots 
I, cup sugar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Soak apricots for several hours in 
enough water to cover. Cook apricots 
with sugar until thick. Beat until 
ut through coarse sieve. 
Cool. Add lemon juice. 





ICTORY CAKE 





CRISCO 


America’s Biggest-Selling All-Vegetable Shortening 





alan sugar rationing now a reality, 
Sugar-saving recipes have unusual 
interest. Here’s a recipe for a delicious 
new Crisco cake that uses only 14 cup 
sugar for two 8-inch layers. And a deco- 
rative topping that requires only a few 
tablespoons more. 


Because of its timeliness, this new Vic- 
tory cake should make a particularly in- 
teresting class project for your Cookery 
students. Both cake and topping can 
be completed in an average class period. 


This new Victory cake has all the pleas- 
ing characteristics of Crisco-made cakes. 
It starts with a delightfully smooth batter, 
free from that “‘curdled”’ look. It finishes 
with a cake of even, velvety texture... 
exceptionally light yet moist . . . full- 
flavored. We know of no other shorten- 
ing—not even the most expensive—that 
can give you such light cakes! 


Crisco has won the approval of hundreds 
of Home Economics teachers—millions 
of housewives—because of its excellent 
results in cake and pastry making, in 
frying. Have you tried new Crisco? You'll 
find in this pure, all-vegetable shortening 
qualities that lend themselves particularly 
well to a wide variety of cookery projects 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. . . Ivorydale, Ohio 


TRADEMARrF 
REG. U. 8S. 


PAT. OFF. 


















As Is The Custom 
(Concluded from page 183) 





in mind any previous hint your partner 
may have given you as to his cash on 
hand. If, for instance, he has invited 
you to “have a coke,” this is no time 
to crave a banana split or music from 


the juke box. Even when he says, 


“Tonight we splurge,” be careful about 
overdoing it. You can always smile 
and say, “You order, please,” or ask 
him to suggest something. But if the 
boy asks you to make a choice, do it. 
Then let him give the order to the 
waitress. 

Mistakes happen in the best circles. 
Remember this and treat them light- 
ly. When you can, overlook errors 
and accidents. But if a piece of celery 
suddenly leaps through the air, in a 
way that makes you the center of at- 





Suggestions for 


HOME DEFENSE 





No. 2 
How to Protect 
Floors, Furniture, 
Other Articles 














A wax-polished floor won't deterio- 
rate. A neglected floor quickly shows the 
scars of scuffing feet — eventually needs 
costly refinishing. To protect floors, 
Johnson's Wax is applied to the clean sur- 
face, and polished. A Johnson's Electric 
Floor Polisher (which can be 
rented from most wax dealers) 
saves time and elbow grease. 
A weighted brush can also be 
used. In addition to floors, 
Johnson’s Wax also preserves 
furniture and woodwork. 





Protection of property is vital these days. Waste 
of every sort must be avoided. This “Home 
Defense Suggestion” is published to assist 
teachers in familiarizing America’s future house- 
keepers with one way in which they can coop- 
erate in the national resolve to waste nothing 
...to take care of the good things they have. 





100 other uses, too! There are scores 
of things around the home that can be 
safeguarded with Johnson’s Wax. 
They're easier to clean, also, because 
dirt and dust won't cling to a waxed 
surface. Johnson’s Wax is recommended 

. for shoes and luggage, parch- 
ment lampshades, Venetian 
blinds, window sills, metal 
fixtures, picture frames, stick- 
ing drawers. There are 100 
practical, protective uses listed 
on the package. 


See coupon on page 3 for special offer of literature 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN + Makers of Johnson's Wax 
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(Paste, Liquid and Cream) and Johnson’s Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 








traction, a conversational flip such as 
“That didn’t happen here” will save 
the evening. 


F irst Class Mail — for Your 
Soldier 


If the light of your life has gone 
off to camp, leaving you sad and lonely, 
remember that life is not all roses for 
him, either. So dry your tears and see 
to it that he doesn’t forget you. A 
letter a day will keep competition 
away. 

First of all, use care in selecting 
the stationery. Since “he” is apt to 
receive the major portion of the box, 
he'll come to associate your letter paper 
with you. 

Use care in what you write, too. 
While he may be addressed as “Pri- 
vate,” his mail will not always be 
treated as such. So, whatever you say, 
keep in mind possible censors—official 
or otherwise. 

Be careful about the “I miss you 
They verge on sob stuff which 
is absolutely taboo. It not only makes 
life harder for him but may sound like 
whining by the time he receives the 
letter. 

Any etiquette book will advise against 
bragging about other dates while you 
are out with a boy. The same applies 
when you write. It is unnecessary to 
account for every minute of your time, 
so limit your comments to brief refer- 
ences which will interest the boy you 
are writing. You might write “Bill 
White and I went to the movies Thurs- 
day. We saw ‘Babes on Broadway’ 
and liked it a lot. There was one 
scene reminded me of the day you and 


Para: (On Pad 


Try to write your news as though 
you were talking to him. Include other 
doings besides your own. He will want 
to know what’s going on around town. 
Keep him posted. And be careful that 
you don’t make him feel “out of 
things” by mentioning people and places 
unknown to him. 


sos.” 


When you've finished your letter, 
read it out loud to see if it “sounds 
like vou.” If not, rewrite it until it 
does. It’s worth it—see if it isn’t. 


Goop REFERENCES 


A Girl Grows 
McGraw-Hill 


Up by 
Book Co., 


Ruth Fedder, 
New York. 


| Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies by Norton H. 


Jonathan, J. C. Winston Co., Phila. 


If You Please! by Allen & Briggs, J. P. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Personality and Etiquette by Lillian N. 
Reid, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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“ A Consumer Looks 
at Prices 
(Continued from page 174) 
ir 
use a great deal of dye and the chemi- 
e 


cals used in dyes are also needed for 
ys the manufacture of munitions—conse- 


ol quently the recent order to the makers 
< of print cloth that they will have to cut 
\ the number of patterns in half. 
. It is therefore apparent that in the 
clothing field, as in the food field, con- 
B sumers will have to exercise their in- 
. genuity if they are to obtain the goods 
they really need in face of increasing 


prices. I believe that it will be easier, 
however, than with food. Except for 
those who have hoarded it, the food 
bought last year is gone forever. Not 
so last year’s clothes which in most 
cases can be made to serve again..... 

To come to the house furnishings 
field. Prices in general have not risen 
as rapidly in the period since August 
1939 as they did in the months from 
July 1914 to November 1916, in large 
part because of the price ceilings placed 
by Mr. Henderson on the metals which 
go into our household equipment, and 
his warnings to many of the industries 
which kept them from raising prices. 
Increased consumer incomes in the past 
year have resulted in a sharp rise in 
demand for all types 
household equipment. No ceilings were 
placed on most of the raw materials 
which go into wooden and upholstered 
furniture and our figures show that 
prices for medium and inexpensive qual- 
ity living room, dining room and bed- 
room suites were 31 per cent higher in 
February 1942 than in August 1939. 
In contrast, prices of bed springs, sew- 
ing machines, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, electric and gas re- 
frigerators, gas stoves and radios were 
on the average only 11 per cent higher 
than in the months before war broke 
GUT Ones satin Siac eee ¥ oles 

That is a brief summary of what has 
happened to prices and what it means 
to consumers. I should like to outline, 
in conclusion, a few rules which I be- 
lieve consumers might well follow as 
part of their effort to keep prices at a 
reasonable level. 

First, consumers should not hoard. It 
must be apparent to all that large scale 
hoarding of consumer goods is bound 
to affect prices. Hoarders create scarci- 
ties which otherwise could have been 
avoided. They may cause panic buy 


consumer of 
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ing among retailers. They disrupt or- 
derly marketing procedures all along 
the line from the manufacturer to the 
consumer. The only people who are 
able to hoard are those with surplus 
tunds, and if they use those funds for 
this purpose they will make it difficult 
or impossible for millions of their fel- 
low citizens to obtain their proper share 
of necessary consumer goods. If 
civilians must do without some prod- 
ucts, cut down on our consumption of 
others, accept new products for some 
of the things to which we are accus- 


we 








It’s your fault... 
and we're glad of it! 


(That’s why we're making an extra 
printing of our nutritional booklet 
... “Help Make America Strong”) 


ge FALL, we mailed over 350,000 copies 
of “Help Make America Strong’’ to 
Home Economists from coast to coast. But 
vour requests are still coming in thick and 
fast—and we’re reprinting this booklet to 
meet your demand. 


Of course, it isn’t surprising that Home 
Economists really go for “Help Make 
America Strong.” Here are 
just a few examples of the! 
topics it covers... topics } 
helpful in all courses tying 
in with the National Pro- 
gram on Nutrition: 


&> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





... interpretation of govern- 

¢ ved diet as out- 
oe ates 46 : Institution 
lined at the National 
Nutrition Conference for Street. . 
Defense... Cle... bcs 


..asimple explanation of 4....-.----- 





. = | 
— ——— 


Please enter my order for ( 
America Strong.” 
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tomed, we aren’t going to complain. We 
are going to regard it as a contribution 
we make gladly to help win the war. 

Second, consumers in making every 
effort to buy only what they need 
should do that buying as wisely as pos- 
sible. According to the trade press, 
sales people report that customers are 
not nearly as fussy in their buying as 
formerly, that they buy practically any- 
thing that is shown them. Insofar as 
this is true, it indicates that consumers 
are not trying to do an intelligent job 
of buying. It also makes it difficult for 









basic nutritional facts .. + 


...a Clear discussion of what the major 
vitamins and minerals do for you, and lists 
of foods from which you'll get each one... 
simple, economical, well-balanced 
menus... 
and loads more interesting, informative 
subjects! So fill out the coupon on this 
page. We’ll send you your free copies of 


“Help Make America Strong” . as 

quickly as we can! 
-----------------------------------5 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. P-542 | 


) copies of ‘Help Make 








merchants who are trying to maintain 
quality standards. 

My third rule for consumers is that 
they should carefully study their own 
buying habits and eliminate those prac- 
tices which are wasteful. Consumers, 
for example, should cooperate with re- 
tailers to eliminate all unnecessary de- 
liveries. Such cooperation is imperative 
in order to further the national pro- 
gram to conserve strategic materials 
such as tires and oil. 

We consumers should get out our 
shopping bags and use them on shop- 
ping trips whether those trips are made 
to the grocery or to our favorite de- 


partment store. Our best interests de- 





mand that we do so for when the pres- 
ent tires on delivery trucks are worn 
out, no more deliveries can be made. 
If retailers are to maintain the delivery 
of heavy merchandise for as long as 
possible, consumers must start now to 
take with them carryable merchandise. 
For the same reason, we should stop 
asking for special or emergency deliv- 
eries which require the use of trucks; 
when merchandise must be returned, 
we should return it in person if possible 
rather than asking that a truck pick it 
up; we should not ask for packages to 
be sent C.0.D. unless necessary and 
we should be sure to be on hand to 
receive any C.0.D. purchases we do 


New conditions in national 
affairs offer an opportunity and 
challenge to American girls. 
From now on, it’s going to be 
fun to make what you have go 
farther ... and it’s a game that 
every girl can play when she 
knows the tricks. Darning be- 
comes a new art; entire heels 
can be knitted into woolen 
stockings. Mending and alter- 
ing, cleverly done, are some- 
thing to boast about. “A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine” tells 
dozens of new secrets about 
conserving clothing ... and it’s 
FREE! 


Order free work-basket size leaf- 
lets, “A Stitch in Time Saves 
Nine.” See coupon page. 











J. & P. COATS - CROWN ZIPPERS - CLARK’S <a> 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 350FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















make. Another consumer practice we 
should eliminate is the unnecessary re- 
turn. of merchalidise.. ........-.. 066000. 


A fourth rule we should observe is 
to maintain an intelligent and construc- 
tive attitude toward new _ products 
which are being offered us as the re- 
sult of the government’s program to 
simplify consumer goods and to con- 
serve strategic materials. The new 
products may not be quite so good as 
those to which we are accustomed. On 
the other hand, they may be equally 
good or even superior. In this connec- 
tion we are in a very much better po- 
sition than we were in the last war. 
Techniques for testing the efficiency and 
the wearing quality of consumer goods 
have been developed which were un- 
known or used very little at the time of 
the last war, and manufacturers, aided 
by the government, will be able to do 
a very considerable amount of testing 
of the efficiency of alternative substi- 
tutes to take the place ef goods which 
we cannot produce for the ‘‘dura- 
tion.” example, maziufacturers, 
aided by the government, can test the 
tensile strength, resistance to abrasion, 
air permeability and heat conductivity 
of the different textile mixtures which 
are possible in the present situation, de- 
termine which of them are most service- 
able and then develop labels for the 
ones which they produce in quantity. 
This will enable the prospective pur- 
chaser to judge which best serves her 
Teele: lee (lt) Sage eh as ea 


For 


The fifth and last rule consumers 
should follow is to refuse to make 
charges regarding increased prices un- 
less we know the facts. Profiteering is 
an ugly word. Certainly we should not 
use it carelessly. As I have pointed out, 
there are many factors which affect 
prices. Only the person who is familiar 
with these and knows how they have 
operated in respect to a given com- 
modity can know whether a specific 
price increase is justified. 


The need for consumers to be fair 
in evaluating responsibility for price in- 
creases does not mean that any one— 
whether manufacturer, wholesaler or 
retailer — who takes advantage of the 
present situation to raise prices unjus- 
tifiably should not be condemned. If 
profiteers do crop up, it is to be hoped 
that prompt and vigorous action against 
them will be taken by the proper au- 
thorities. And this is the wish not only 
ot consumers, but of all honest mer- 
chants as well. 
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Campaign for Better 
Lunches 
By Helen M. Hall 


Since America’s entry into the war, 
American women have been constantly 
exhorted, “Keep calm your job 
is to build morale in the home.” How 
this assignment can be translated into 
a concrete program is being demon- 
strated in Bridgeport, Connecticut, a 
typical war-industry town. Under the 
slogan “Pack a Lunch a Man Can 
Work On,” and under the leadership 
of the Civilian Defense Committee, a 
drive was started last month to show 
women how to plan and pack lunch- 
boxes with real meals, not snacks, for 
the workers in their families. 

Lunches were chosen as the object 
of the campaign because they come at 
a time when workers most need energy, 
and because lunches are usually the 
most inadequate meal of the day. 

The recommended “lunchbox meals,” 


planned to put the “power” into 
America’s manpower, include not only 
sandwiches, but also such “dinner- 


table foods” ‘as lentil or black bean 
soups, stew, curried dishes, chili con 
carne, macaroni with cheese. These are 
carried in vacuum bottles and served 
in “hot-drink” paper cups. Salads of 
fruits or vegetables and delectable pud- 
dings, like creamy raisin rice pudding 
or date bread pudding, are packed and 
served in paper containers with lids. 
The extensive use of paper cups and 
containers is advised for several rea- 
sons. Foods which otherwise could not 
be conveniently transported can be 
easily carried in these products, and 
the use of them greatly lightens the 
housewife’s task. Also, many 
plants prohibit taking glass or other 
containers onto the premises in order 
to reduce the possibility of accidents 
through breakage or sabotage. 

A glance at the way in which the 
Bridgeport campaign got under way 
will prove helpful to leaders elsewhere 
who may wish to adapt it to their own 
communities. Through its regular cook- 
ing demonstrations, the Bridgeport Gas 
Light Company was in close contact 
with women who were feeding work- 
Brief surveys by the company, 
which showed workers were trying to 
function at top speed on lunches con- 
sisting mainly of sandwiches, pie, 
candy and soft drinks, furnished con- 
vincing proof of the need for action. 
In cooperation with the Health Com- 
mittee of the Civilian Defense Com- 
mittee, the present program was 


busy 


ers. 
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evolved. Conferences were held with 


and 
was 


plant managers and _ physicians, 
their whole-hearted support 
pledged. Advertisements and stories in 
local newspapers told women of three 
nutrition centers, established by the 
Defense Committee, where help in 
planning and packing lunches could be 
obtained. Every advertisement reads: 


For a 5-StaR LUNCH 


* 


Plan it the day before. Buy or cook 
enough food for your dinner so 
there'll be some left over for the 
lunch box. 

* Have all food and equipment con- 
veniently stored in one place, so the 


HOW RY-KR 





lunch can be packed quickly. 

* Wrap all dry food in wax paper; 
pack puddings and salads in paper 
containers with lids. 

* Put into the lunch box every day: 

Milk. In food or drink. 
Bread. Whole wheat or enriched. 
In sandwiches, puddings or meat 
loaves. 
Meat or cheese or eggs or fish. In 
fillings, 
hearty main dishes. 
Fruit. 


sandwich salads or 

At least one, plain, or in 
salads and puddings. 

Vegetables. At least one, in sand- 
wich fillings, salads, or hearty 
main dishes. 


SP HH, 41 5S VOL 


 KEEP-AMERICANS IN TRIM 





a A word to Home Economists: Now more than ever before 
Americans need the advice vou can give about diets and better 
nutrition. We believe Ry-Krisp can help you to help those you serve 
— whether you teach or whether-you are in the business world. 
Ry-Krisp diet books can help save your precious time. Ry-Krisp 
can help solve 3 common diet prob/ems. a 








D+ 


AN OUT-and-OUT WHOLE GRAIN BREAD 


Made from pure whole rye, Ry-Krisp yields 7 Inter- 
national Units vitamin B, per 6.5 gram wafer, is a 
good source of iron, copper, phosphorus, manganese. 
A handy, delicious bread that has a place in the “food 
for freedom” program. 








Dea 


AIDS ALLERGY SUFFERERS 


Made without wheat, milk or eggs, Ry-Krisp is a safe 
bread for those allergic to one or all three of those 
foods. To save your time, we offer handy Allergy 
Diets listing allowed and forbidden foods, giving 
tested recipes for wheat, milk and egg-free dishes. 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 

95 2C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send free copy “Why Rye,”___ 
Calorie Diets, 


Y 


HELPS NORMALLY OVERWEIGHT 


Ry-Krisp is helpful in low-calorie diets because it has 
only 23 calories per wafer yet has a high hunger- 
satisfying value and provides bulk to aid regularity. 
Dietetically sound Low-Calorie Diets (1700 calories 
for men, 1200 for women) are available to you. 


copies Low- 
copies Allergy Diets. No cost or 











an special diets so obli zation. 
Allergy Diets and Low- poe 

Calorie Diets. For pro- 

fessional groups only. iti 

Use coupon. ms — 





























Snap Judgment 
(Continued from page 179) 





ways write down dates, names, 
places and any interesting informa- 
tion they can add. After telling who 
you are and what you are after, you 
may be invited inside to see prize 
possessions. 

8. Barking dogs sometimes bite. 

This teacher found that the summer 
not only provided a wealth of mate- 
rial on housing, but also a better under- 
standing of the people and how they 
lived. She was better equipped to teach 
pupils coming to college from all parts 
of the state. Her collection of pho- 
tographs was proof of the living con- 
ditions which exist for the ill-housed 
one-third of our nation. 

Essential in the development of snap 
judgment is awareness of possibilities 
and alertness to all opportunities to col- 
lect data via photography. Indiscrim- 
inate picture taking is both costly and 
inefficient. ‘Traditional group line-ups 


are taboo. The main objective is to get 























good documentary pictures which tell a 
story or convey an idea. 

At Stockton Junior College photog- 
raphy has functioned along these lines: 


A. Documentary records 
1. rural and town living conditions 
2. children’s activities 
3. government housing 
B. Historic illustrations 
1. architecture 
2. interiors 
3. furniture 
4. fabrics 
5. fashions 
C. Contemporary data 
1. processes ' 
a. steps in clothing construction 
b. food preparation and planning 
c. crafts such as weaving, screen 
printing and pottery 
. experiments in nutrition, textiles 
. home economics club functions 


. fashion shows 


wm & W bh 


. exhibition of ceramics, fabrics, 
furniture 
All of this material is kept in a file 
where it is available to teachers and 
students who may need photographs 
for a class report or for display. En- 





largements of the various steps in mak- 
ing pastry, plackets and pottery are 
posted in the classroom where students 
refer to them often. Usually, photos 
are included with newspaper publicity 
releases because they attract more at- 
tention from the editor and, when used, 
from the readers. 


It is always wise to take a camera 
along on trips or excursions—even when 
you don’t expect to take pictures. It is 
much better to have a camera with you 
and not use it than not to have it and 
see the “perfect picture.” As you: de- 
velop snap judgment you will find more 
and more subject-pictures for use in 
class discussion and lectures. Take, for 
example, a trip to Williamsburg where 
the photo on page 179 was taken. Un- 
less the school you teach in is near 
Williamsburg your students could not 
see the colonial capitol there. But 
through the medium of your camera, 
you can transport the beauty of that 
type of architecture to them. Whether 
it’s a Brownie or a Speed Graphic, the 
picture tells the story. 





Add Polynesian Venture by Truman Bailey, 
Doubleday Doran Co., to your photography 
references, and see review of Photography—lIts 
Science and Practice on pages 191-192. 











“VANISHING COOKIES”! 


Send for FREE RECIPES for these and other 
grand cookies made with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


WE CALL ’EM 4 
| 


My, you're going to like these ALL-BRAN 
Refrigerator Cookies! Delicious, crispy, 
crunchy cookies topped with nutmeats, he 
citron or cherries — they’re perfect for 
parties, teas or just to have handy in the 
cookie jar. Once you see how quickly a 
batch goes, you'll know why we call them 
“vanishing cookies”! 

They’reso quick and easy to make, too— 
with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN! And ALL-BRAN 
is just what gives them their distinctive | 
texture and flavor! 


FREE RECIPES! wouldn't you like to have 
the recipes for these and all the other delicious 
cookies you can make with Kellogg’s ready-to- 
eat cereals? We'll be glad to send them to you i 
if you'll write to Department PHE-25, Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 192) 





who are beginning to think seriously 
of occupational opportunities after 
graduation will enjoy this manual and 
find it a valuable guide. Over twenty 
occupational fields are discussed, with 
pertinent information on qualifications 
and requirements of workers in the 
field, income possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for promotion and for service. 
Each chapter is followed by a bibli- 
ography or selected reading list. A 
final chapter suggests ways and means 
of finding and securing positions. 


* Never a Dull Moment by Reginald 
S. Leister. Published by the National 
Association Toledo, Ohio. 
$1.10 per set. 

Planning a party? It can be great 
fun with the help of Never a Dull 
Moment—a set of eighty games each 
of which has been tested and selected 
because of its general interest and en- 
tertainment value. The games are ap- 
propriate for large or small groups, 
and may be used for almost any oc- 


Service, 


casion. 

Included in the “Ice Breakers” are 
Picture Quiz, Drawing in the Dark, 
Shouting Slogans, Whispering ‘Tele- 
grams and Sentence Relay. A few of the 
“Brain Bafflers” are Advertising Slo- 
gans, What’s My Name? and Famous 
Quotations. Other first aids to dull 
moments are: The Game of Senses, 
Drawing Games, Word Games, Bottle 
Games, Can You Perform These 
Stunts?, Good Action Games, Forfeit 
There 
are ten copies of each game for distri- 
bution to guests and, of course, an 
answer sheet. 

To The Aid of Your Party is a sup- 
plement requested by enthusiastic users 
of Never a Dull Moment. It contains 
six games—including a Memory Test, 
People in the News and The Game of 
Trade-Marks. (Price 59c a set). 


Suggestions and Party Recipes. 


* Beef Purchase Standards and Use 
for Quantity Cookery, compiled by J. 
O. Dahl, Stamford, Connecticut. Price 
$1.00, pages 175. 

This very complete study of beef 
made for the quantity cookery market 
should be a valuable aid for the food 
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executive, the food student and the 
school lunch manager. It contains full 
details on purchasing, storing, cooking 
and serving beef with recipes for about 
one hundred popular beef dishes. 


* Food Values of Portions Commonly 
Used, by Anna dePlanter Bowes and 
Charles F. Church. Fourth edition. 
Philadelphia Child Health Society, 
Pennsylvania. Price $1.00, pages 35. 
The principal changes in this reli- 
able handbook are: an increase in the 
number and kinds of foods listed, new 


data on mineral values of many foods, 


additional information on effects on 
food values of various methods of cook- 
ing and preserving and a statement on 


enriched foods. 


* Manual for Managers of Rural and 
Other Small School Lunchrooms, pre- 
pared published by. The Ohio 
Dietetic Association. Price $1.50, pages 
226. 

A practical tested guidebook for sat- 
small 


and 


isfactory operation of school 


lunchrooms — particularly valuable to 











Announcing 


MANAGEMENT IN 
FAMILY LIVING 


By PAULENA NICKELL, Head of the Department of Home Management, Iowa 
State College, and JEAN MUIR DORSEY, Homemaker, Formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


A compact, new study of homemaking activities and philosophies, featuring 
a combination of the methods and viewpoint of an experienced teacher and 
The 


main problems involved in creating and running a successful home are 


the philosophy and practical experience of a trained homemaker. 


analyzed from the point of view of management; that is management of 
time and energy, of housing, of family finances, of feeding and clothing the 
family, of family health. This is a purposeful and well integrated volume. 


Published February 1942; 477 pages; illustrated; $3.00 


YOU AND MARRIAGE 


Edited by HELEN M. JORDAN, Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve 


University. 


Fourteen authorities contributed to this modern study of the psychological, 
physiological, economic and social aspects of marriage. The book they 
have prepared provides answers to the questions of young people, in par- 
ticular, about the problems of marriage. It furnishes a real guide to the 
wise and happy creation of successful marriage. This is a scientific, con- 
servative book. Much of the material covered has never before been given 


comparable treatment in a book of this type. 


Ready in May; 312 pages; illustrated; Probable price $2.75 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. NEW YORK 













For Color and Content 


THE HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


Schedule of Appearance: 


Now Showing — 


Careers IN Home Economics 

Descriptions and pictures of the jobs 
open to girls trained in home economics. 
Living WITH THE FAMILY 


Real family problems applicable to 
many different families, with lively draw- 
ings. 


Coming in May — 


THE Story oF TEXTILES 


History, characteristics, design, color, 
finishes, and uses, with full color repro- 
ductions. 


Home Nursinc 


Practical home nursing procedures with 
drawings in color of patients and equip- 
ment. 


(,oop GROOMING 


Tips to help each girl fit herself into 
her own pattern, with deft sketches. 


Coming in September — 


Individual Pamphlets on 
Nutrition, CHiLtp Care, 
CONSUMER BuYING 


Each, 44 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO, BOSTON 














McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 


Draping, Sketching, Fashion Illustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 

SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 
McDOWELL SCHOOL 

71 W. 45th St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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the lunchroom manager who has not 
had special training. Chapter headings 
include: Educational Possibilities of the 
School Lunchroom, The ‘“Grade-A 
Lunch,” Selection and Preparation of 
the Lunch, Service of the Lunch, 
Personnel, Equipment, Location of 
Lunchroom, Food Purchasing, Food 
Cost Accounting, Food Sanitation and 
Recipes. Copies may be secured from 
Mrs. Alice H. Smith, Ohio Dietetic 
Association, 1101 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land. Check should accompany order. 
* The School Lunchroom Guide, spon- 
sored by the Virginia Dietetic Associa- 
tion in 1940, has been revised. Copies 
are available from Mrs. Sally R. 
Kurka, Nutrition Consultant, State De- 
partment of Health, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Single copies cost 40c; ten copies 
or more cost 30c each. 


* Dishwashing Standards and Prac- 
tices for Quantity Cookery Kitchens, 
compiled by J. O. Dahl. Price 50c, 
pages 64. 

Regulations for dishwashing in in- 
stitutions are being tightened constant- 
ly. This timely and scientific discussion 
of sanitation, equipment selection, lay- 
out, water supply, installation, steam 
injectors, automatic feeders, washing 
compounds, personnel and _ inspections, 


‘should be read by every school lunch 


manager. 


* Community Food Preservation Cen- 
ters, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
472, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was prepared by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and pub- 
lished October, 1941. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 10c. 

This handbook contains information 
essential to the successful community 
food preservation program. 


* The Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, has 
made two more splendid additions to 
its series of factual pamphlets. 

More For Your Money, pamphlet 
No. 63, explains how consumer stand- 
ards give the consumer more for his 
money. Pictographs illustrate how 
standards are developed. Price 10c. 

Homes to Live In, pamphlet No. 66, 
offers some suggestions for improving 
housing conditions through the solu- 
tion of such problems as: use of space, 
selection of furniture, furniture re- 
arrangement and home carpentry. 


Price 10c. 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


1942 Summer Session 
June 22 - August 21 


Three, Six, and Nine 
Weeks’ Courses. 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


Timely selections of courses 
dealing with present ard de- 
veloping responsibilities in In- 
dustrial Arts, Trade and Indus- 
trial Work, Liberal Arts, Gen- 
eral Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Institutional Foods, Con- 
sumer Education, Industrial 
and Home Economics Educa- 
tion. 


Courses adjusted to consider 
emergency problems. Special con- 
ferences conducted by national 
leaders. 


Summer Session Bulletin 
Sent on Request 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


























| Program of 


| a well balanced six weeks of living and 
| learning. 





School of 
Domestic Arts 
and Science 


FEATURING SUMMER COURSES 
IN PRINCIPLES OF COOKING 
MEAL SERVICE 
NUTRITION 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


SPECIAL LECTURES IN 
CHILD STUDY 
FINE COOKERY 
planned for College credit 


Social Activity. Make 
Chicago your summer headquarters for 


Courses 


MRS. MADELINE MEHLIG, 
Director 


350 Belden Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Vitamins and Minerals 
for Energy and Growth 


NUTRITION | 


| By 
Fern Silver 














HE GENERAL recognition of nutrition as a prob- 

lem of national, as well as personal and com- 
munity, concern is giving a new importance to 
| courses in nutrition. Here is a book which serves 
the needs of nutrition classes conducted at either 
| the high-school or the adult level. Considering 
foods in their relation to energy and growth and 
| explaining the part played by the individual vita- 
| mins and minerals in the maintenance of good 
health, the book shows how diets fulfilling the nu- 
tritional requirements of adults and of children can 
be effectively and economically planned. 


180 pages. Illustrated. Advance price, $1.00 


| 
| D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
| 35 West 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 


of raw material content and serviceability; two 














Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T, CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


For the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 
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468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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THIS SEAL OF QUALITY IS YOUR 
“ALL CLEAR” IN BUYING 


Exert extreme care in your buying... learn to 
recognize quality in the host of substitute and alter- 
native materials that will soon reach the market. 
One sure way is to look for the Seal of Quality 
of the United States Testing Company, Inc. It is 
awarded only to merchandise satisfactorily meet- 


ing these two requirements: one, a scientific test 


’ 


an iron-clad guarantee of maintained quality. 


These products have been awarded the Seal of 


are guaranteed to maintain quality 


‘*Bemberg''—-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics 


American Bemberg Corp 
Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc 


Headlight and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Mfg. Co 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering, 


Delaware Floor Products, Inc 
Franklin Research Company 
E. R. Moore Company 


North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Qil, 
Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner Radbill Oil Company 
Beautyrest Mattresses 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics 


North American Rayon Corp 


Simmons Company 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Leni 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 





20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 














IGHTY per cent of all children 

entering public schools have den- 
tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 

To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


eececee PO CCCH OHO ESOHEESETESEEE SEES EEEEEEESEOESEEEES 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. P.H.E.-542, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 


Outline, and__——cepies of pupils’ folder 
for class work, 


Name 





Street__ PE en ee 


City. ae | ee 


I teach in the Le 


POCO S SOSH OEE SESE ESOS ESOS E SESE SES SESESESES 


Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Pr ducts Co p 
aces ° 








Conservation of 
Victory Gardens Products 


(Continued from page 178) 





on the ceiling and walls of the storage 
cellar. Onions and squash are partic- 
ularly susceptible to dampness and 
should not be stored in pits suitable 
for other vegetables. 

3. Delay harvesting as long as pos- 


sible. 


Canning 


Canning non-acid foods in the pres- 
sure cooker and acid foods by the boil- 
ing water bath, gave the leaders an 
opportunity for work in the college 
laboratories. 

Canning centers were discussed with 
emphasis on the efficient use of equip- 
ment by community groups. 

For a state-wide program, no one 
method was advocated or promoted. 
Climatic conditions vary greatly in a 
large state, as do circumstances in in- 
dividual homes and the ultimate de- 





News Notes 
(Continued from page 168) 





able speakers will discuss the effects 
of the war situation on home life and 
ways in which home economics educa- 
tors can help to meet some of the prob- 
lems which have arisen. 

On Monday afternoon the Depart- 
ment will participate in a joint session 
with the Department of Secondary 
Education. The theme for this pro- 
gram is The Secondary School Today. 
On Wednesday afternoon there will be 
a joint session with the Department of 
Vocational Education. This program 
will emphasize vocational education in 
relation to the war emergency. 

The highlight of the meeting will 
be the Department dinner on Tuesday 
evening. Plans for the dinner have not 
been announced, but interesting possi- 
bilities are being discussed. 

The chairman of the program com- 
mittee is Miss Pauline Drollinger, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
in Wyoming. Local‘ arrangements are 
in charge of Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, 
Director of Home Economics in Den- 
ver. The Cosmopolitan Hotel has been 
selected Department headquarters. 




























Every farm home should have a 
well insulated storage cellar. 
Note the rock wool on the ceiling 


cision as to the most practical method 
must be left to the homemaker. How- 
ever, one may obtain information and 
directions from the extension service 
in her county, particularly from the 4- 
H club agent who, in New York State, 
is the county coordinator in the Victory 
Gardens Program. 


GARDEN 





FOR 
CTORY 


The motion picture, which has _al- 
ready been put to many war-time uses, 
is now aiding the Victory Garden Pro- 
gram. A thirty-minute film, “Garden 
for Victory,” produced by James H. 
Burdett of the National Garden Bu- 
reau, is now being distributed on a 
rental and sale basis by the Bell & 
Howell Filmo Sound Library. This 
film can be had in silent version, in col- 
or or black and white (16mm. and 
18mm.) and in a ten-minute black and 
white sound version. 





For practical instruction in first aid 
there is a series of six single reels of 
16mm. motion pictures, produced by 
Dr. Jacob Sarnoff. This film follows 
the same general line of presentation 
that is used in the official Red Cross 
Handbook. After a general introduc- 
tory on the human body, the film pre- 
sents bleeding, resuscitation and shock, 
bandaging for wounds and _ burns, 


(Concluded on page 204) 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1942-43 





PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-seven years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co- 
operation of several of the leading manufacturers 


in the United States. 


It is necessary that teachers enroll each year, 
as the H-H Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. There is a charge of 20c to cover 
the cost of mailing the Bulletin. Please use cou- 
pon below giving your 1942-43 school address if 
you wish to receive an enrollment for the Service 


next year. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
New York 


HOME MAKERS’ 
Freeport 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 
Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 


receive enrollment card for year 1942-43. 


Please Write Plainly 









© Send for 

FREE BOOK 

describing uses 

of Baking Soda, ciyeteae # 
and a free set of cE) ~ 


colored bird cards. 












H... often do you treat your family to the 
old standbys—the tried and true foods that 
were favorites when you were a youngster? 
Like Baking Soda Biscuits—made Grand- 
mother’s way and leavened, of course, with 
* Sour Milk and Baking Soda (Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand). 

Baking Soda Biscuits are so good in so 
many ways—as hotbread, with butter, syrup 
or a sweet spread, swimming in rich gravy, 
or served as shortcake with crushed fruits. 

Why not surprise the family with a batch 
of real Soda Biscuits for dinner tonight? 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted flour, add 1/4 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
and 14 teaspoon salt, and sift again. Cut in 
4 tablespoons shortening. Add enough 
xsour milk or buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 34 cup. Turn onto floured 
board and knead. Roll 1/2 inch thick. Cut 
with biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 12 minutes. 































* NOTE: If sour milk is not available, 
add to 3%4 cup of sweet milk one table- 
spoon of vinegar (preferably white vine- 
gar as it makes a whiter biscuit), or one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 
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—_—_— . I———=E 7. 
A MOVIE—STYLE REVIEW 


A Real Movie - - 
A Holiday Entertainment “Special” 


FIFTY GLAMOUR GIRLS ALL IN A ROW! 


Here is a lovely fashion review in silent 
Technicolor which is just the thing for that 
Holiday program. Use it for Assembly, Mother’s 
Tea, Club Program, Convention Program, Ban- 
quet Program, Guest Program, or an Evening 
Reception or Exhibit. 


THREE FASHION SCENES 


FIFTY MODELS bring you lessons in Costume 
Design, Hair-do, Make-up, and Becoming Colors 
for different types. All in one film, with three 
scenes: 


TWENTY MODELS in suits and street wear, 
TEN MODELS in hair-do and make-up, 
TWENTY MODELS in becoming colors. 


Book This Movie Today—$5.00 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2111-2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


s, ¢ ry 





FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited by 
Ethel Traphegen, Dir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 
Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 








15c WELL SPENT 


. . . for the De Luxe Carnation Cook 
Book! 96 pages; menus and recipes; 16 
superb color photographs. Send stamps 
or cash. Carnation Co., Dept. 703, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

















GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 





(Continued from page 202) 
| emergency treatment of fractures and 
transportation of the injured. Titles are 


Z | short but clear and understandable. 

In Technicolor | 
| 

| 


* 

To meet the increasing need for 
trained speakers on the subjects of 
textiles, clothing and related art in the 
Victory Program, professional women 
in these fields in Chicago started a new 
organization called TEcRA Forum. The 
name was coined from the letters of 
the professions it represents. 

Miss Lillian Stevenson, head of 
Textiles and Clothing at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was the inspiration be- 
hind the organization of this group. It 
was she who called the first meeting 
on January 23, 1942, appointed the 
nominating and organizing committee, 
and lent her help and inspiration to 
the job of creating this professional or- 
ganization for which there has long 
been a felt need. 

At the second meeting, on February 
13, the following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Leone Anne Heuer, House- 
hold Finance Corporation; First Vice- 
Chairman, Carrie Mae Barlow, Calu- 
met High School, in charge of legisla- 
tion; Second Vice-Chairman, Gertrude 
Willson, John M. Smyth Company, in 
charge of membership; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Gertrude Hendriks, in 
charge of records and finances; Assis- 
tant Secretary-Treasurer, Ferol  E. 
Potter, Lucy Flower High Schocl, in 
charge of publicity; Program Chair- 
man, Mildred Boxwell, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company; Defense Coordi- 
nator, Lillian Stevenson. 

While the group has as its chief 
current objective the servicing of Con- 
sumer Information Centers with quali- 
fied speakers it is planned that TECRA 
Forum will continue after the war. 

* 

Home economists serve in New 
Zealand, according to a letter from 
Anne D. Rennie, former graduate stu- 
dent in home economics and member 
of the staff at the University of Otaga, 
New Zealand. 

“With the extension of the war to 
the Pacific we have had to redouble 
all of our activities. There have been 
great revivals here in men and women 
attending classes, mostly first aid, emer- 
gency precautions and driving. The 
women are keen on learning to cook 








The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1941 received an 
average increase of about 
$310. Did you get that large 
an increase? 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON 


(Member N.A.T.A.) CHICAGO, ILL. 





for mass feeding. I have beén called 
upon to give lectures on how to run 
canteens and large quantity cookery as 
well as family nutrition. Each week I 
supervise meals for the entertainment 
of our forces, doing the planning, or- 
dering and quite a bit of cooking, with 
the help of a band of key workers who 
cook large quantities of food grown 
by our Land Girls. The papers have 
given publicity to this home economics 
service.’ 








New York State College 
of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Management: in relation to Family Liv- 
ing, to Household Equipment, to Food 
Expenditures. 

Foods and Nutrition: Meal Preparation, 
Elementary and Advanced Nutrition, 
Child Feeding. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food 
Preparation, School Lunch. 

Family Life: Relationships, Child Gud- 
ance, Nursery School and Play Groups, 
Parent Education, Home Nursing. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing the Fam- 
ily, Consumer Problems, Design, Con- 
struction. 

Household Art: Housing, 
Room Improvement. 

Educational Leadership: Program Plan- 
nin and Methods. Opportunity to 
work with extension specialists. 

Home Economics Education: Creative Pro- 
cedures, Curriculum Workshop. 


June 29 to August 8, 1942 


Address the Director of Summer Sessions, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Furnishing, 














A PATRIOTIC 
FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


FIVE PATRIOTIC SPECIALS 


FOUR PATRIOTIC FASHION TEAS. 50¢ 
PATRIOTIC BANQUETS .......... 50¢ 
ALL AMERICAN DRESS REVUE ... soe 
FASHION YESTERDAY AND TODAY oa 
A GIRL OF THE U. S. A. 





4 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 


THE SUZANNE SHOP 

PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 

HANG OUT THE SUN 

10 MIXED FASHION SONGS 
(Each with music) 





10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 


(No music) 
THE SUZANNE SHOP 
PLAIN MARY JANE 
A MAID IN DISMAY 
HANG OUT THE SUN § 
OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? ...... § 
A STUDY OF COLOR 
HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES . 
BLOND AND BRUNETTE 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS 
MODES OF DRESS 


Order From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 








would we get our pep if we didn’t have them? The fruits 
give us sugar, vitamins, cellulose and water, too. 

Grace: Meat and eggs for growth and repair. Potatoes 
and cereals for heat and energy. Green leafy vegetables 
and fresh fruit for regulating the body. Cellulose and 
water for cleansing the body inside. It’s going to be lots 
of fun to pick out our foods this way and realize we 
are helping our country. . 

ETHEL: Let’s find some rhymes that will help people re- 
member how important these foods are. 

Mary: An apple a day keeps the doctor away. 


Grace: 
A wise man told me, 
He whispered in my ear, 
An ordinary carrot 
Is a key of gold, my dear. 


Which opens up a treasure, 
More than Midas’ wealth, 
For nothing in this world 

Is so precious as good health. 


Your mouth is the key-hole, 

A carrot is the key. 

Wasn’t that a funny thing 

The wise man said to me? 
Mary: 

Jack Spratt was strong and fat 

For he drank milk and cream, 

Ate vegetables and lots of bread 

And left his plate quite clean. 
ETHEL: 

Be like the caBBAGE—get ahead— 

Though on a small cELERy, 

Just manifest an ONION’s strength 

And climb adversity. 


LETTUCE all be up and doing, 

Things don’t TURNIP when we wait. 
If we use a little PEPPER 

We can BEET decree of fate, 


Be as patient as the wormwood 

Try to cast dull care away 

And some THYME you'll see the RADISH 
Dawning of a brighter day. 


CURTAIN 


P.S. Other food facts or poems may be added to lengthen 
this playlet. Tut Tut Tales by Marjorie Barrow, publish- 
ed in Child Life, December 1932, would be a good one to 
use. —E. P. Gilmore 





See list of plays on next page 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Enclosed is $——— for which please 


send me the following booklets as : 


published. (44c each): [] “Careers in 
Home Economics,” [] “Living With 
the Family,” [] “Good Grooming,” 1 
“Story of Textiles,’ [] “Home Nurs- 
ing,” 1) “Nutrition,” as described on 
page 200 of this issue. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 

35 West 32nd Street 

New York City 

Please send me copies of “Nu- 
trition,” by Fern Silver, described on 
page 201 of this issue, for which is 
enclosed (Advance price 
$1.00 a copy.) 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street 
New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free 
book describing uses of Baking Soda 
and a free set of colored bird cards. 
See page 203. 


S. C. JOHNSON & CO., Inc. 
Racine Wisconsin 


Please send: 1. ( 


Free to teachers. Important: The fol- 
lowing materials have been offered 
previously. Check items on hand be- 
fore ordering. 2. ( 
line. 3, ) Illustrated Teacher’s 
Handbook (revised). 4. ) Stu- 
dent Folders—‘The Story of Wax.” 
5. ( ) Teacher’s Chart (floor, fur- 
niture and woodwork maintenance). 


SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 

Educational Bureau, Dept. C-542 

745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

CONSERVATION—WATCHWORD 
OF DEFENSE 


“Stitch in Time Saves Nine” tells you 


how to make your clothes last longer. | 
| Study of the Banana: () A colored 
: Wall Chart, 26” x40"; (] A Teach- 


(Page 196) Please send me 
copies of “Stitch in Time,” free book- 
let giving hints on alterations, mending 


and darning. May we ask that orders | 


be limited to 25 copies, if possible. 


) New Bulletin— | 
“100 Uses for Wax in the Home.” ! 


) Teaching Out- : 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 

500-H Peshtigo Court 

Chicago, Illinois 

Enclosed is 25c in coin for my copy of 
“The Cheese Cook Book” as described 


1 on page 187. 


' AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


59 East Van Buren Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

I enclose (2c for each copy) 
for copies of booklet “Buying 
Guide to the Thriftier Cuts of Meat,” 


| and the free nutritional charts which 


accompany them. See page 165. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Food Economics Department 
Union Stock Yards 

Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your new 
Lamb Chart for classroom use. See 
page 167. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
Rayon Divison 

Empire State Building, New York City 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS ON RAYON 
Please send me free items checked be- 
low: 0 “Rayon Today” — booklet. 
“What You Should Know About 
Rayon Yarn”—booklet. (] Wall Chart 
—“How du Pont Rayon Is Made.” 


| (0 “Facts About Fabrics”—booklet. 


Information about motion picture 
“Fashion’s Favorite.’ [] Information 
about motion picture “Facts About 


' Fabrics.” See page 169 of this issue. 


: No. of students in your classes 


5/42 P.H.E. 21 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
| Home Economics Department 


Pier 3, North River 


New York, N. Y. 


' Please send me for use in home eco- 


nomics instruction your material on 


er’s Manual; copies Student’s 
Manual. See page 170. 











Every (hes 
of the 20 coupons inside this 


supplement offers material of 
value to you and your pupils. 


Fill in and 


Tyee Hi mommentpee A poor TR 


off all the coupons inside. 
Mail them to us 
in one envelope 
for valuable reference material. 
You will then have the play 
in pamphlet form. 


Save 


the educational material you 


receive and use it frequently. 


Dont Ask for 


more material than you can 


use effectively. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 








8 Plays 


9. This Modern Generation. 
Three-act play—one hour 
Characters: a vivacious modern girl, her 
mother, her grandmother, her friends and a 
small child 
Scenes: The family living room, before and 
after rejuvenation by high school girls, 25c¢ 


10. The Uses of Adversity. 
One-act play—30 minutes 
Characters: five girls and five boys 
Scenes: High school corridor and the home 
economics department 
The wy vd class in Home Economics gives a 
dinner for the girls, 25¢ 


12. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 
Two-act Play—30 minutes 
Characters: nine girls and extras 
Scene: Room in Mrs. Brant’s home and girls’ 
cloak room 
Amy, who doesn’t live right, falls asleep and 
finds out that she should keep regular hours 
and be careful of her diet. 15¢ 


14. “Home, Sweet Home.” 
Three-act play—1 hour 
Characters: four girls, six boys 
Scenes: A breakfast room, a bedroom and a 
living room in the Johnson home. Same in 
Nelson home. 
A comparison study of home management. 15¢ 


16. A Modern Cinderella. 
One-act play—3 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: six girls 
Scene: A comfortably furnished living room 
Based on general Home Economics course. 15¢ 


17. Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show in two scenes—20 minutes 
Characters: Pocketbook, Mother, Father, 
Daughter and Budget (a small male figure) 
Scene: A _ plain living room 
Theme: Family budgets. 15¢ 


18. Diet Saves The Day. 
Two-act play—1 hour 
Characters: six girls, two boys 
Scene: The clubroom of Stamford High School 
Penny, Len, Alice and June learn to eat cor- 
rectly and improve remarkably between act | 
and act II. 25c¢ 


19. It Pays To Budget. 
Two-act play—45 minutes 
Characters: ten modern school girls 
Scene: Julie’s way room 
An amusing play showing the advantages of a 
planned, personal budget. 25¢ 


Order from 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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ry Iris 
Easy Way 


y | for Vsctory To Obtain Valuable Teaching Material 


For Classroom Use! 


Here are some of the subjects on which 
you can secure information by simply 
sending the coupons inside this sup- 
plement: 


A Playlet by Elizabeth P. Gilmore 
and her Food Classes 


mn Treaty Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* Vital Facts on America — the 
Services, the Flag, Uniforms and 
crers: Three high school girls, supporting cast Insignia, etc. 

mg: Any day after school 

cB: Simple home living room or girls’ rest room in school * Nutrition Film 


* ene 

y: (entering) Have you girls heard that the sewing de- Nutrition Facts 
artment of the Penn Treaty Junior High is getting an- * Special Diets 
ther bundle of garments ready to send to the Red Cross? * i 

g: Yes, that makes about 500 garments they’ve made so Unusual Recipes 

. I wish there was something we could do. * Expert Care of Floors 
HEL: There is! Didn’t you read in the Sunday paper that * P 3 , 

ncle Sam wants both the soldiers and the civilians to be Sp ecial Cookie Recipes 
in the best of health to help win this war? * Dental Hygiene 


cz: Yes, but how can we help with that? * ki 
#zL: Well, my foods teacher said we would have to learn Uses of B g Soda 


hich foods offer the best production and nourishment * Nutrition Charts 

for us, and tell everybody all we can about them. 

’ rs * TI - s 
RY: I think everybody ought to know how important Buying Meat iftily 
milk, fruits and vegetables, particularly green leafy vege- * Careers in Home Economics 
tables, are in our diet. ‘ 

, +d > 
maCcE: My cooking teacher says, “Handsome is as Hand- Good Grooming 
me does!” She said that fruits and vegetables are beau- * Home Nursing 
tiful to look at and do just as beautiful things to our “ g 
bodies. The only trouble is I was watching a woman Textiles 
across the street clean her windows and I didn’t hear all * Family Livi 

Vin 

the things teacher said they did for us. Y g 

: I knew you weren’t listening and that I’d have to * Rayon Information and Films 
tll you about it if you were to pass the next test. But * Frozen Desserts 
We ought to learn it for our own sake and not just to pass 
itest. Milk, fruits and vegetables give us our food sub- * Full Color Lamb Chart 
stances that are very important. ‘They give us vitamins, 
minerals, cellulose and water. 

: Oh I’m so sleepy—I wish you girls would tell me * Cheese Recipes 
about it later 

e o*” = s 

mHEL: Let’s all take a rest—it will do us good. Clothes—Altering and Mending 


he girls take comfortable positions and apparently go to 
ileep) (Next page) 


* Bananas 


SEND THE COUPONS INSIDE 
1942 Vol. XX No. 5 Sec. 2 —» 














~ LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 

Home Economics Dept. PH-29 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me———copies of your 
Handbook for Americans. I enclose 
10c and 2 Libby’s labels for each 
copy. See 3rd cover. 


ESSA area ae ee 
SION 55 sb 6u6 55 Boa Bhs ats 000d be 
SOY 506 Ss saababatade® ee 
M 5/42 P.H.E. 31 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Visual Education Section 2012 
Mansfield, Ohio 


(J Send free copy of your new book- 
let “Vitamin Retention by Electric 
Cooking.” 

©) Send “V-Men” film (16 mm. with 
sound) for showing on either ———— 
or ———— (dates). (This film will 
be prepaid to us and we will pay re- 
turn shipping charges.) See page 189. 


SEINE Ca sbsvp chives sso % sasckesane ths 
BONED sc wieded ss chbiaWesish on.cdel 
NU icceuk heswasnssseskssts 
SGU ehanastsheess sane eee rs 
M 5/42 P.HLE. 56 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


952C Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send free copy of “Why Rye,” 

copies Low-Calorie Diets, 
copies Allergy Diets. No cost 
or obligaton. See page 197. 








SOR LOU CT Son costs nas osees cee 
SS 5 ee ees, 
cpiesssvsbeneeiaes State... kev 
M 5/42 P.HLE. 16 


DERBY FOODS, Inc. 


(Makers of Peter Pan Peanut Butter) 
3327 West 47th Place 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me copies of Peter 
Pan Peanut Butter recipe booklets for 
budget meals and “snacks.” See page 
192. 





TCC cesesvettebebeudéoeesscknes 
DO, snk tb danabesaaeseebeeneess 
Nie baxneveeasanesase OM icssesss 
M 5/42 P.H.E.7 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Dept. P-542 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my order for cop- 
ies of “Help Make America Strong.” 
See page 195. 





MD. ciesh Oke tebe ashe es ces soe as 3 
eee rade. .000ss 
DRDO 56.00 bbNds So000 dese ecdseucsdees 
Tei cbssbabadaeeesesse eee 


M 5/42 P.H.E. 26 


PET MILK COMPANY - 
Home Economics Department 
1447e Arcade Building 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, 
copies of “Frozen Desserts.” I teach 
(subject) i 
school (grade). 








in 
See page 191. 


| PSAP AS 2a ee reer 
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LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me plays numbered —— 

, as listed on last page of this 
colored supplement, for which I en- 
Also copies 
of “Creative Careers”—(1 copy 25c; 





10 or more copies, 20c each). See 
page 201. 

fe eee ee ee Seer eT Te ere 
CE rr err 
Est cb otnepaencesedes eee 
M 5/42 P.H.E, 32 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. P.H.E.-542 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Please send me Dental Hygiene 
Teaching Outline and copies 
of pupils’ folder for class work. See 
page 202. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Please enter my subscription to Prac- 


tical Home Economics for two 
years, $3.00 [] one year, $2.00. 

TURN 65:40 peeeho bes iuwhnassONe bees 
SNE o's 62504 5045495045 50440905000% 
ED, “Sn erases os dnb oaGhk ae eeenes 
eS yer ee eee 
he) ae ee 
M 5/42 P.HLE. 32 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Department PHE-25 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me free recipes for “Van- 
ishing Cookies” and other kinds made 


with Kellogg’s All-Bran. See page 
198. 

SD \Kwkns sk bseaunbascuassheeenee 
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Tue Dream 


Enter 2 girls—one dressed in yellow and one in green 
(The Vitamins). They chant: 


We are your friends the vitamins. 

We help to protect you from many an ill. 

We help you to grow and be bigger still. 

We help keep your body working in tune, 
And keep you right healthy for many a moon! 


Enter girls dressed in bright head dress with silver shi 
(The Minerals) 
Minerals for strength, you know, 
Minerals to make you grow, 
Help keep you well and sturdy too. 
Milk and meat have quite a few. 


Enter girl dressed in cord or string costume (Cellulose) 
Cellulose is stringy—cellulose is tough. 
Cellulose may even be sorta-kinda rough. 
But it has some work to do in your body fair— 
Helps to keep it clean and fit, all to do and dare! 


Enter girl in long white robe (Water) 
Seven million little openings 
God has made upon your skin. 
Mouths of tiny little sewers 
That run everywhere within. 
Water is just as important inside your body to keep it clean} 
and healthy as it is on the outside. 


Mary: (awakens and calls) Girls, did you see and hear 
what I just saw and heard? 

Grace: You bet. I didn’t know that vitamins and minerals 
and water were so important to us. 

Mary: I wonder if that’s why they’re called “defense 
foods”? 

ErnHeE: No, those are the foods that our country produces 
in great quantity—the foods Uncle Sam wants us to leam 
how to use more of so we'll be healthier and able to work 
better. 

Mary: But how do we know what foods are “defense 
foods”? (searching through a book) 

ETHEL: I have a list here that I cut from the newspapet. 
Let’s pick out all the vitamin foods that are yellow and 
green. 

Grace: I see grapefruit, oranges, carrots and eggs, or rather 
egg yolks, that are yellow. 

Many: I see kale, peas and lima beans that are green. 

ErHeEt: Minerals like bright colors too. They’re in apples 
carrots, prunes and raisins. 

Grace: But I see pork, flour and cornmeal, potatoes and 
lard. ‘They haven’t much color. Why should we ¢# 
them? 

ErueEv: Pork gives us protein to build our bodies and vite 
min B: to help with the building. Lard provides fat até 
that gives us lots of energy and heat. Flour, co 
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and potatoes give us starch for heat and energy. Whert 
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An Easy Lesson on Meat 
in Summer 


er shi 








In this summer of '42, it is more impor- able extent—they must be supplied 
tant than ever to keep in mind the role daily in the foods you eat. 

meat can play in good nutrition. Nutri- 
tionally, meat occupies the same place in 
the summer diet that it holds in winter. 
lose) The body requires the same nutrients the 
year round—the food essentials provided 
by meat, vegetables, fruit, dairy products 
and cereal foods. 


e! 


Happy links of x 
nutritious eating 
Your old favorite for out-in-the-open 
meals. A handy package made from meat 
containing complete proteins, B vitamins 
and minerals. So easy to prepare, because 
already cooked. Equally good for the 
hurry-up meal at home. 





Hot meat without “watchful waiting” — 
the delicious and thrifty pot roast is 
a summer stand-by. You can start it Bacon—favorite summer meat—it’s hard 


cooking early in the day, and leave it 
—with just a quick warm-up at meal- 
time. And it provides good slices for a 


to beat crisp bacon 
on the summer 
breakfast table. 

























; | later cold servings. Stews, too, can With cold sliced to- 
it clean be prepared in advance—often are matoes, a delectable 
better warmed up a second time. lunch dish. Teams 
‘ with almost any- 
A thrifty summer roast—rolled breast thing in the picnic 
nd hear of veal, easy ~ cook and easy ” sandwich. Always 
carve, because it is boneless. Don’t good for the quick 
mineral ichumscugaiaicamdaaciend “cess onlaal 
B vitamins as ll other cuts hanes snd: eggs 
’ From the Arctic circle to the Equator, and vo : 
defense j: here at home—summer and winter— 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces get balanced 
yroduces nutrition every month of the year, with 
to learn great emphasis on meat (on the basis of 
to work nearly a pound per day per man). Author- 
ities in charge of feeding these men know New note 
that the human body is the same machine in hamburgers | 
‘defense summer and winter and needs the same An easy, delicious sandwich which is 
proteins, B vitamins and minerals regard- de luxe in effect but thrifty to make. 
rspaper. less of season, temperature or climate. Simply toast thick slices of bread on 
vaniial Housewives can take a tip from the army one side. Pile well-seasoned ground 
in planning nutritious summer meals beef loosely on the untoasted side, When you want cold meats—you ll find your 
around meat. spreading to the edges to avoid burn- meat-man’s array of these choice varie- 
+ rather ing. Sprinkle meat with grated onion, ties offering many tempting combina- 
Meat contains these all-year-round nutri- dot with butter r, and broil. The rich tions. Liver sausage and salami, luncheon 
tional essentials: Complete proteins, B meat juice percolates loaf and cervelat, boiled ham and bologna 
; vitamins and minerals (iron, copper and through the toast, are only a few of these tasty, serve-in-a- 
apples phosphorus). These nutritional essentials puyine Guide and the bread and jiffy cold meats. They are high in nutri- 





to the 


are not stored in the body to any appreci- meat blend together. tive value too. 


















yes and Thrif _ 
° Cuts 0 
e eat This Seal means that all state- 
. ments regarding health and MEAT 





HELP TO BETTER MEALS - this handbook on buying the 
thriftier meats shows more than 80 different cuts, tells what to ask for, 
how to prepare. Special offer to home economists: For classroom use, 
this booklet is available at only 2c a copy in quantities of 25 or more. 
Write American Mear Institute, 59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago. 


eta (7 irition made tn this adver- 
MEDICAL tisement are acceptable to the 
ASSN Council on Foods and Nutri- 

1 tion of the American Medical 
Association. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE + Chicage 
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